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a. a | are the Mole,* the Wey, the’ Loddon, the Ken- 
: i * Thame, the Cherwell, the Evenlode, the, Wind- 


rush, the Colm, and the Churn. 
: ee On the Thames ‘and its ttibutarieg above the 
VOL. XXVIL—No. 1386, // | itake of the waterworks companies—subject to 
the note we have made on the Mole—there are 
1,001 distinct places of settlement, containing a 
: : population of 888,088, inclading 89 towns above 
On the Pollution of Rwwers. the number of 2,000 popintation, ° OF this poi 
N the year 1865 a Royal| /ation of 888,088, 179,884 are situated on the 
Commission. was ap-| banks of the river, or on tributaries immediately 
pointed to inquire how ‘|at their junction with it, and after making every 
far the present use of|*lowance for retention in cesspools and. for 
rivers and rnnning wa- | Villages and houses removed from the banks of 
ters in England for the the river or its tributaries, the number of 
purpose of carrying off} Pe#ons whose sewage daily finds its way into 
the sewage of towns and | the water from which London principally draws 
poputous places, and the | ts supply, amounts to hundreds of thousands. 
refuse arising from in As the sewage travels down with the flowing 
dustrial processes and water of the river, a process of oxidation goes 
manufactures, can be pre- | ©» which tends to purification.. The volume of 
vented without risk to|®°W®g° is small as compared with the yolume of 
the public health or se.| the river; and upon analysis the water pumped 
rious injury to such pro- into London proves to contain only a very limited 
cesses. and manafac.| (™ntity of organic matter. Bat neither the 
tures, and how far such | °° nr the other is ‘satisfactory ground of 
sewage and refuse. can | ®8#urance that the metropolitan supply is whole- 
be utilised or got rid of | °™°- The process of oxidation which. the 
otherwise than by dis-|%w®ge more or less undergoes in its course is no 
charge into rivers or run- | "ficient guarantee of its arriving at Hamptoa 








sidences in the vicinity are described by Pro- 
fessor Danbeny and Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

At Windsor, Mr. Menzies says that in dry 
weather a nuisance occurs where the sewage is 
discharged into a river with a current as slow 
as that’ of the Thames. “There id a bend in 
the river immediately below the mouth of the 
sewet which has the effect of sweeping round 
all floating filth and lodging it against the bank ; 
people have to be constantly employed to push 
it with rakes from thig bank into the stream. 
The solid parts of the sewage float and keep on 
the top for abont three miles down the river, 
until they lodge against something, and there 
become dissolved.” 

At: Kingston the sewage is still discharged 
into the river, and although Sir W. Page Wood, 
the late Vice-Chancellor, refused to grant an 
injunction against the corporation, on the ground 
that a nuisance had not been proved, it needs 
only a reference to his judgment to prove, what 
ig notorious, that a “‘ nuisance” is a relative 
term,,, The Thames above Kingston was already 
fouled by sewage. It received the sewage of 
Surbiton immediately above Kingston, and about 
one-half of that of Kingston above the point 
where the new outfall was made; and merely to 
intercept the former by many outlets, and dis- 
charge the sewage at one ontlet lower. down, 
formed no sufficient ground for the interference 
of the,,Court.. The case, therefore, properly 
understood, proves that the Thames was foul 





ning waters, or rendered | Purged of its injurious sewage taint. The London 
harmless before reacti-| drinker of Thames water may be drinking with 
ing them; and to in- it some remnant of the filth of Oxford, 

quire into the effect on} Again, it is the general opinion of medical 
the drainage of lands|men that what causes the presence of organic’ 
and inhabited places, of matter in water to be poisonous is not its quan. | 
obstructions to the na-}tity, but its quality; and this special quality | 
tural flow of rivers and C®Dnot, as yet, be detected by either microscopic 
streams caused by mills, | °T chemical analysis, and.is indeed at present 
weirs, locks, and other | known only by its occasionally noxious effects. 
navigation sit and into the best means of| The result-seems to be that as a water supply | 
remedying any evile. thence arising ; and the the Thames, polluted with ths sewage of the 
then Secretary of State for the Home Depart- inhabitants of the river basin, is open in kind, 
ment directed the Commission to select several|if not in degree, to the same objections as well- 
river basins illustrating different classes of em. | ¥%t¢T infiltrated ‘by liquid from an’ adjoining 


ployment and population, suggesting that these cesspool. Well-water so tainted may appear to 
localities might be:— " faight, taste, and smell to be harmless, and has 





1. The Thames valley. been known to have been drunk for a length of ; 
2. The Mersey valley. time without apparent mischief; but beyond all 
3. The Aire and Calder b asin doubt that same water is liable, under particular 
4, The Béevern basin conditions, to become poisonous. - 


5. The Taff valley. Oxford and Reading add largely to the pollu- 
6. A river basin comprising a mining district tion of the river; and Windsor and Eton, being 
in Cornwall. more thoroughly drained, pour ont, continuously 
In pursuance of their instructions the Commis: | # much larger proportionate volume of sewage: 
sioners took up the qnestion in the order of, first, The amount of pollution from. Cirencester, 
the river Thames; secondly, the river Lea ; and | Cricklade, and Lechlade, is ‘apparently small, 
thirdly, the Aire and Calder rivers, und made | though it is impossible to estimate the amount 
their report in March, 1866, of liquid which finds its way from cesspits itito 
‘the river. 
The River Thames. Where the sewage is drained into the river, 
The Thames basin extends from Shoeburyness | much of the flocculent insoluble matter floats 
to @ point five miles west of Cirencester, and | down the stream until caught-by vegetation or 
from Fernhurst, in Sussex, to Priors Marston, in | deposited on the banks, The weeds, and. banks 
Warwickshire, and embraces. an area of 5,162|for a considerable distance thereby aequire a 
square miles, or 3,303,680 acres. The main | disgusting slimy appearance, and when exposed 


before rather than that it would be fouled by the 
additional inflax of half the sewage of Kingston. 

It should be stated, however, that both Kings- 
ton and Surbiton are below the intake of the 
waterworks companies. 

Richmond, being within the tideway of the 
Thames, has its sewage thrown back upon it, 
and not only its own, but that of the towns lying 
between it and the metropolis. In addition to 
this the‘low-water level has been somehow per- 
| manently lowered at Richmond, and so a larger 
area of foreshore is exposed when the tide is out 
of the river. The low-water level at. Richmond 
is now 3 ft. lower than it was formerly. This is 
yariously accounted for, but the Commissioners 
are convinced that.it is in consequence of the 


-removal of old London Bridge and the constant 


dredging between that point and Patney, causing 
the stream. now, to ran down from Teddington 
more quickly. 

The navigation between Patney and Richmond 
was always a tidal one, but the period during 
which barges can pass.and repass is now still 
farther® reduced.. The channel available for 
boating. purposes is considerably _ curtailed, 
Residences on the rivar’s edge, once constantly 
accessible by water, are now at. low tide cat off 
from the stream by an unsightly interval of 
offensivé mud. “Nuisance from sewage is greatly 
augmented. Not only is the stream more fouled 
by the volame of sewage thrown into it having 


increased, but the banks on either side are to a 


larger extent laid bare, and covered with sewage 


deposit. 


In the manufacture of paper a large quantity 


stream of the Thames, which drains ‘the watér | to the’sun smell most offensively. ‘Therest of of water is used in washing the fibre, nearly 


from this area into the sea, id 201 miles in| the insoluble part of the sewage acenmulates in 
length from the estuary to the source in the/ the bed of the river at or near the point of dis- 
Cotteswold hills, and the height of the Thames-| charge, and there lies, a mass of putrescent 
head spring, in Trewsbury Mead, is 340 ft. | matter, sometimes of many feet in depth, until 


above the mean level of the sea. stirred up by boatmen or raised in the form of 
The Thames receives 22 tributaries in its! the gases of putrescence, giving off an offensive 
course to the sea. exhalation, or is swept down by floods, and its 


As the main river supplies most of the water} corruption transferred to the banks at a lower 
that is consumed in London for domestic and| part of the river. 
other purposes, the Commissioners considered | The foul condition of the outlets of the sewers 
it important to distinguish the tributaries that |at Oxford and their noxions effects upon re- 
come into it above where the water is taken, 
from those that come into it below the intake.| « wo ot the companies take their water below the 
Those below the intake are the Yedding, Brent, Mole, bat the — a a ocr cee ra Sag 
Lea, Roding, Darent, Ravensbourn, Wandle, and | jail and Grand Junction—take it above, the entrance of 


Hogg’s Mill. The tributaries of the Thames] the Mole, and in any question allecting their iv ant 











above the intake of the waterworks companies| right that this sheuld be stated. 


‘250,000 gallons to each ton of paper ; and in con- 
sequence of that being requisite, more than for 
the advantage of water-power, paper-mills are 
always located where there is plenty of water, 
and those in the Thames basin help to pollute 
the water of the river and its tributaries, although 
in a secondary degree to the pollution by sewage. 
There are not many paper-mills on the main 
stream; they are chiefly on the tributaries, where 


Tthe water ig purer and more suitable for the 


purpose. 

The other special subject of inquiry was— 
“ The effect on the drainage of inhabited houses 
and lands, of obstructions to the natural flow of 
the river caused by mills, weirs, locks, and other 
navigation works, and the best means of remedy- 
ing avy evils thence arising.” 
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The interests connected with weirs are con- 
flicting. Those of the owners of land adjoining 
the river and those of the navigation are directly 
antagonistic. The landowner requires the water 
to be kept down so as to afford an outlet for the 
drainage of his land; the navigation interest is 
to keep it up so that there may be a sufficient 
depth of water in every reach, from weir to weir. 
The owner of a fishery requires it to be penned 
up temporarily and then let go, the fish running 
with the stream being caught in “ bucks” placed 
in the weir. 

The interests of the miller agree so far with 
those of the navigation, that both require the 
head of water to be kept up in general, but the 
miller sometimes wants it drawn down so as to 
use more of the water for a short time than the 
ordinary flow yields. This is just before the 
time when he expects a flash to come down, 
which will again raise the mill-head quickly. 
This system of flashes is carried on chiefly in 
the upper parts of the river, where the navigable 
channel is defective. The water is let go from 
weir to weir, at intervals, to carry barges over 
the shoals on the wave thus caused, and the 
time being known approximately when this 
accession of water will take place, the miller for 
a short time previously makes too free a use of 
the water, and then impounds the flash. But he 
sometimes disagrees with the interests of the 
navigation in not passing on the water so soon 
as the barges are ready to pass on. 

The water of a flash sometimes rises so high as 
to flood the land, and here the miller is on the side 
of the navigation as against the interests of the 
riparian proprietors. The millers again are 
diverse in their own respective interests. A 
miller increases his own head of water at the 
expense of increasing the height of the tail 
water of the mill above him, and so reducing its 
fall, while he sends down the water he uses, re- 
gardless whether the miller below him is ready 
to use it. 

At the time this reportfwas made, May, 1866, 
the upper part of the river, i.¢., from Staines to 
Cricklade, was under the management of the 
Thames Commissioners, a very numerous and 
heterogeneous body, deriving their powers from 
Acts of Parliament, the first of which was passed 
in the reign of King George II., while the Con- 
servancy Board date their powers back only to 
the year 1857. Since this report was made, the 
Thames Commissioners’ powers have ceased in 
respect of the river, and the management is now 
placed in the power of the Conservancy Board 
from the mouth of the river to Cricklade. 

The Commissioners draw attention to the fact 
that this report does not deal with the tributaries | 
of the Thames, but this omission does not | 
invalidate any of their suggestions ; and had the 
delivery of their report been postponed till the 
inquiry into the state of the tributaries had been 
completed, it would have been too late to have 
been of service in any scheme providing for the 
immediate necessities of the upper navigation. 
For the same reason, the question of water 
supply and storage reservoirs has been left for 
subsequent consideration. 

As to the latter subject, we may remark that 
it has recently been dealt with by another Royal 
Commission in a report of which we gave a 
résumé recently in the Builder. 

In looking at these two reports, it seems on 
the whole preferable to draw a supply of water 
for a town from an unpolluted source, rather 
than set one chemist’s opinion against another’s 
as to the salubrity of the water we drink or 
otherwise, and try to find by a majority of gtesti- 
mony whether a water like that of the Thames 
is a fit and proper source of supply. 

If sewage is to be kept ont of the river, the 
question is, of course, what is to be done with 
it ? and, although the “sewage difficulty” has 
been so long on the tapis, we will venture to 
recur to the subject of the disposal of town 
Sewage as reported upon by the Royal Commis- 
sioners. They say that they agree with a report 
that had been made previously by a separate 
commission appointed to inquire into the best 
means of distributing the sewage of towns, the 
gist of which is that “the right way to dispose of 
town sewage is to apply it continuously to land, 
and that it is only by such application that the 
pollution of rivers can be avoided.” 

The Commissioners say that cesspits in towns 
corrupt the air and corrupt well-water ; they are 
incompatible with health, and should be done 
away with. All attempts at isation or 


disinfection have failed. As an instance of the 


ge on land by irrigation 
(since this report was made 


beneficial use of sewage 
Croydon is adduced 











other places attest the propriety of this mode of 
Bedford 


di of sewage ; and Banbury, for 
instance), and it is curious that the Commis- 
sioners in this report say that there were at that 
time, 1866, some objections raised against the 
practice of irrigation by Dr. Cresswell, a local prao- 
titioner, who thought that some peculiar cases 
of illness resembling ague that had occurred in 
the district near the irrigated land at Croydon, 
might have been caused by miasma from that land. 
Now, in the present year, an inquiry took place 
at Kingston as to the desirability or otherwise of 
irrigating some land in the immediate neigh- 
bour! ,'and Dr. Cresswell was brought as a 
witness in favour of the scheme, in consequence 
of his having since found that he had been mis- 
taken in his former opinion in respect of sewage 
irrigation, and has now satisfied himself that it 
is harmless when properly conducted ; that is, 
kept constantly moving, and never allowed to 
stagnate. 

Mr. Reynolds, who resides near the outfall of 
the Beddington irrigation, says he occasionally 
finds a smell ; but, on inquiry, always finds it has 
been caused by neglect of the workmen to keep | 
the sewage in motion over the proper areas of 
land. The same land will serve the purpose of | 
sewage irrigation continuously. The process to | 
the soil is one not of exhaustion, but of constant | 
renovation. Sewage can be pumped any height | 
and carried any distance. Its conveyance, | 
therefore, to any point is merely a matter of | 
cost. There is no real difficulty in dealing with | 
sewage. On a clay soil, or wherever pumping is | 
necessary, it is desirable to restrict the dilution. | 
On a gravelly porous soil, on the contrary, as | 
shown by Mr. Marriage, it is an advantage that | 
the sewage should be largely diluted, since it is 
then much more readily distributed over the 
sarface. If a farm be large enough, there is no | 
time when some portion of the land may not be. 
capable of receiving thesewage. The process of | 
irrigation may go on day and night, in wet and 
drought, in summer and in winter. Sewage 
must be applied to land while fresh, not 
allowed to stagnate anywhere ; and then there is 
no smell, the soil seizing upon the constituents 
and appropriating them to the uses of vegeta- 
tion, and preventing the escape of foul gases into 
the atmosphere. 

Filtration is not applicable to sewage. Town 
sewage cannot be filtered through an ordinary 
sand-filter, nor is it necessary in any case to 
attempt it. Deposition and separation of grit 
and flocculent matter are alone required, 

The most profitable way of applying town 
sewage by irrigation is to sow Italian rye-grass, 
and to sell or use the crops fresh cat for horses 
and cows. A field will in a year produce four or 
five crops, and 50 tons per acre have been grown 
in the year. But root crops and cereal crops are | 
also beneficially grown with sewage. At Lodge | 
Farm, near Barking, nearly every description of | 
crop is grown with sewage by irrigation. For 
other than grass crops the sewage cannot be so 
freely or so often applied, and therefore a grass 
crop should form the staple; but sewage irriga- 
tion promotes the growth of all kinds of vegeta- 
tion; and, where plenty of land is at command, 
any kind of crop may be grown with it. At 
Lodge Farm a large number of milking cows 
are kept on the premises, and fed with the grass 
cut fresh. 

Apropos to this subject, Mr. W. Hope writes a 
letter to the Times of August 12th last, in which 
he says, “Italian rye-grass is worth to a dairy- 
farmer, who sells his milk as milk, or who makes 
it into butter to be sold fresh, 15s. a ton. It is 
unnecessary to take into consideration farmers 
distant from towns, who are to turn 
their milk into cheese, because a r within 
reach of sewage is within reach of his market.” 














STRIKING NOVELTIES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


A REMARKABLE peculiarity distinguishes the 
South Kensington Mesa hers other exhibi- 
tions, temporary or permanent. Its warders 
never sleep. Constant novelty—ever recurring 
change—is the law of the place. New objects 
of wonder, of beauty, or of luxury, are ever and 
anon making their appearance in the courte 
more especially devoted to the Loan Collection, 
which, when you seek to revisit, you find in their 
turns replaced by others of no less interest. 
— grand wpe of seg of Medizval 
art—the colossal Melpomene, gigantic Davi 
the majestic Moses—look down in i 2 
grandeur on a constant whirl of minor but not 





less beautiful objects. The cachet of the first 
Exhibition, the unrivalled and wonderfad seng 
of 1851, seems to linger in the halls of ite og. 
w ehacs thehalloatbascsine ensington 

Since the courts of Kensi Ww 
thrown open to the numerous and brilliant 
assembly that did honour to the invitation of the 
Council of the Society of Arts early in July 
some striking additions have been made to the 
contents of the Museum. In terra cotta we are 
presented with rare and beaatiful relics of the 
art of Magna Grecia, as well as with the resultg 
of the latest improvement of contem 
man re. From Japan we have one of the 
most perfect examples of the counterfeiting of 
nature which Oriental skill and untiring patience 
have yet produced; and the present happy 
juxtaposition of two Madonnas by Raffaelle—ong 
the property of the nation, and one exhibited on 
loan—is an occasion such as no lover or'student 
of the works of that most spirituel of painters 
should fail to seize. 

Indeed, the noble room in which are displayed 
seven original cartoons, together with the actual 
tapestry representing the committal of the keys 
to Peter, an unusual claim to the appel- 
lation of the “ Raffaelle Saloon.” It is rich in 
relics of Il Divino. The great chalk drawing of 
the T. ion, executed from the original 
by John Casanva, is a work of the highest 
value, and of extreme beauty. It would be in 
many desirable that the magnificent 
tracing of the Sistine Madonna,—the finest 
picture, beyond dispute, in the world,—could be 
removed from its altogether unworthy position 
on the staircase of the National Gallery, and 
hung in this saloon. Then we have the exquisite 
pilasters of the Loggia,—arabesques, and flowers, 
and birds, and human forms,—treated in a style 
which unites the quaintness of northern art to 
the love of beauty characteristic of southern 
climes. There are ten paintings from the 
Frescos in the Vatican, together with the con- 
ventionalised but marvellous scenes from Scrip- 
ture his that recall the name of “ Raffaelle’s 
Bible.” Then we have a Terra Cotta sketch for the 
marble statue of the Jonau in the Chigi Chapel, 
in the Church of Santa Maria del, Popolo, at 
Rome, a work which it is interesting to compare 
with the wax and clay models from the hand of 
Michelangelo in the court below. The Emperor 
of the French has contributed a magnificent 
specimen of the modern Gobelins tapestry,—a 
Holy Family, after that by Raffaelle in the 
Louvre. The exquisite beauty of the face of the 
Madonna is such as to lead one to realise and to 
understand the importance which, in days when 
the sewing-machine was not, was attached to the 
instruction of high-born and delicately-nurtured 
women in needlework. It is more than question- 
able whether so perfect a representation of 
living female beauty could be produced, either 
in fresco, in oil, in water-colours, or even in 
crayons, as that which has been here wrought by 


‘the graceful fingers of the French women of 


1856. 

Ata moment when questions as to the author- 
ship and the authenticity of pictures, purchased 
at a very large sum, are so freely debated by the 
press, and even in Parliament, it is especially 
instructive to note the vouchers of the two 
Madonnas hung in this noble company. One of 
these, the Townsend bequest, was purchased by 
the Right Hon. H. Hare, at the sale of the 
collection of the Duc de Massa, after that 
officer’s death. The name of Regnier, Dac de 
Massa (who, like his kinsman the Comte de 
Gronau, was one of the ist mushroom 
creations, and no relation of the very sncient 
noble family of Reignier), may be held to bear 
witness to the value of those works which he, 
like others of his fellow troopers, “collected 
with such facility during the Imperial wars, 2 
which what vulgar people call thievery was quite 
selon les régles. There was no time to manuufac- 
ture originals, or to “ discover” antiques for the 
grasping hands of the invaders; and notwith- 
standing all promises of restitution, mach of the 
plunder of Italy never returned from Paris. As 
to the sister picture, the property of Mr. Verity, 
the evidence is unusually fall complete. The 
records of the monastery of Vallambrosa speak 
of the payment, in eleven instalments, of the 
sum of sixty gold florins, ther with a cask 
of wine, to the painter. The Libro di Ricordanze 
of the Institution mentions the picture down to 
the year 1808, when the monasteries were 8°P- 
pressed by the French, and the Madonna was 
“aequired” by M. de la Féret, a gentleman 12 
the service of the King Jose neta 
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canvas, and it passed from the hands of his widow 
into those of the present owner thirty-four years 


ago. 

The contrast between these noble works of the 
great Master is highly interesting and instructive. 
The condition of the two pictures differs in some 
important In each the original azure 
of the distant has faded into a sort of 
grey. Viewed closely, the flesh of the Vallam- 
brosa group is somewhat—we must use the 
pemenge oo it asks to be cleaned, if cleaning 
were that would result from the process. 
The Townsend Madonna appears to have under- 
gone this peril without disaster, unless it be to the 

The limpid purity of the flesh tints, the 
perfect beauty of the left foot of the Virgin, and 
the grace, tender and signi of the pose of 
the infant, standing on the naked right foot of 
his mother, are truly characteristic of Raffaelle. 
The expression and outline of the face, however, 
in the children no less than in the mother, are 
inferior in dignity and in beauty to those of thé 
companion group in the Vallambrosa “ Holy 
Family,” which, though less brilliant to the eye, 
is by far the finer picture. Even here, how- 
ever, the expression of the Infant Christ is as 
inferior to that of the Garvagh Raffaelle as if 
the child had been of a lower and different race. 
The latter is, as far as our knowledge extends, 
the most exquisite human infant ever painted,— 
for the infant in the arms of the Madonna di 
Santo Sisto is divine. 

Turning to a more modern subject, we find the 
place of Mr. Woolner’s marble statue of David 
Sassoon, which for some time stood under the 
shadow of the great Melpomene in the North- 
west Court, filled by a very remarkable work of 
art. The soirée, to which we before alluded as 
held by the Society of Arts in the courts and 
galleries of the Museum, gave us the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this marble by artificial light ; 
the result being, as might have been expected, a 
further illustration of the truth of the important 
canon that no work “in the round” should ever be 
viewed except in the position, and in the light, 
intended by the sculptor. With much humbler 
claims to rank as a high art work than those 
which are instinctively admitted on behalf of 
marble, the porcelain Palissy comes before us 
with the dignity of some man of the people 
borne to unexpected power,—a Masaniello, or a 
Rienzi, or a Garibaldi. Call the figure a bit of 
pottery, if you will,—it is of a noble pite. The 
back is somewhat unfinished, and very probably 
was not intended to be exposed to view. The 
texture of the doublet is somewhat questionable 


Luca della Robbia would be unscathed ; the diffi- 
culties of the task are immense; they have been 
nobly grappled with, and, in the main, admirably 
surmounted. 


Asmall furnace atthe baseof thefigure bearsthe 
inscription :—* C. Levy, exécuté pour la musée de 
Londres (the ordinary French scorning of English 
detail). Poyard, Vion, Baury, fait a Paris, 
1869.” Palissy holds in his right hand one of 
his well-known dishes, embossed with reptiles, 
although not stamped with the natural vigour of 
his actual work. 

Turning our attention backwards from Medizeval 
to ancient pottery, we read that the rare beauty 
of the objects occasionally found in that part of 
the Italian peninsula which was known by the 
name Magna Grecia, is bat little known in this 


Bourbon, in whose blood there lingered a love of 
art that ever and anon broke out, now in worthy, 
now in 
the fertility of this ancient mine as to insist with 
great precision on the right of the Crown (that 
is, of the reigning monarch) to all such treasure 
trove. Even in the concession of the railway 
from Naples to Brindisi a clause was inserted to 
maintain the rights of the king to all objects of 
antiquity found in the prosecution of the works. 
Thus in the fine terra-cotta fragments found at 
Canosa (the Bilingua Canosa of Horace’s journey 
to Brundusium, where the bread is even now as 
gritty as it was in the days of Augustus), which 
Signor Castellani has lent to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, we have something rare and novel, 
as well as interesting from its intrinsic excellence. 
| The objects iu question are for the most part 
of grey terra-cotta, many of them having been 
‘painted in different colours. In some the 
original tint seems to have been a pale red. The 





largest object is a globular vase or jar, of the 


form called ascus, with cireular spout, and 
depressed, strap-shaped handle above. It is 
ornamented by masks of Medusa and other 
figures; and is in very fine condition. The date 
of the entire collection is stated at abort 
200 B.C. 

There is another vessel, probably for mortuary 
purposes, with a lid orzamented with figures, of 
the form of a gigantic cold-cream pot, except 
that the lid overhangs the drum. Two curious 
‘masks, with a figure standing on each, and a 
_strap-shaped handle behind the figure, seem to 
‘have been the covers or tops of vases or ewers 
of some description. Three statuettes of 
females, in short cloaks above the under gar- 
ment, one with a hood, and all with the hair 


gruous bands of purple and gold arabesques 
above and below, though not on either side) has 
been dressed with a paper pulp, or in some 
similar way prepared for the colour. The 
tree on which the creature is perched, and 
the waterfall close by, are so Japanese as 
to require explanation, as they by no means 
convey to the English spectator the idea 
of either wood or water. But the marvel 
and miracle of the matter is the fur of the 
tiger. It is almost impossible to believe that 
it is only a representation. You find yourself 
blowing on the frame, and tapping the glass with 
your finger, to disturb the hairs. The closer the 
magnifying-glass is brought, the more perfect is 
the deception. Were it not that the artist has 
been entirely neglectful of shadow,—so that none 


country. The Sicilian kings of the House of) is cast by the terrible, cruel paw, and so that it is 


impossible to distinguish the outline of the back 
of the head from the neck, or rather shoulder of 


ue activity, were so far aware of | the mighty Cat,—the portraiture would be closer 


than a photograph. Each individual hair of the 
long fur has been portrayed. The little radiat- 
ing points, or “ crowns,” on the shoulder-blades, 
from around which the fur falls away in every 
direction, are so marked, that you note the soft 
undergrowth of the hair. The expression of 
the face of the brute, with its large 
eyes, like rongh, uncut emeralds, its open 
| mouth, and glistening carnassier teeth) is 
‘such as to give the impression of the head of 
'asnake. The tip of the tail, curling from be- 
neath the tree, resembles pretty closely that of 
anermine. Pass from a contemplation of this 
wonderful coat to that of one of Landseer’s 
noble dogs, in the picture-gallery, and you find 
that however we may pity or affect to despise 
the narrow conventionalism of the ‘Japanese 
artist (his name is Gauko, an% his date was 
A.D. 1700), the coats of tne animals depicted by 
the great Eng!is, master—and we use the ex- 
pressior ia perfect good faith—look like mere 
daus of paint when viewed with the same 
“ainute attention that is again and again deceived 
by that matchless fur. 

Certainly the close of the season may be said 
to be heralded at South Kensington by a very 
brilliant display of novelties. 











ERWIN VON STEINBACH AND 
HIS WORKS, IN STRASBOURG, THANN, 
AND FREYBURG. 


Strasbourg.—On arriving at Strasbourg, and 
finding himself, for the first time, face to face 





as to the material which it represents,—the fall arranged in a close approach to the present with the great cathedral,—indisputably Erwin’s 
trunk hose are slightly open to the same ob- fashion, are also noteworthy. Smaller figures master-work,—an art-student is involuntarily 


jection; the stockings cling 
limbs with textile truth. 


' departed. There arealsoa few terra-cotta plaques, 


to the well-turned may be regarded as lares, or memorials of the moved by a strong and yearning desire to know 


|all, and more than all, that either record or 


But as to the points on which the artist has of inferior workmanship, which are said to have | tradition has preserved concerning the life and 
exerted his higher skill, the verdict must be been found at Capua. But the chief glory | works of the great artist-mason; and hoe at 
highly favourable. The face is not portrait, but of the collection is a group of male statuettes once sets to work to hunt out all that can be 
idealization. The brow is thoughtful and well of men, horses, and other animals, engaged in a learnt of the career and genius of the great 
proportioned ; the nose admirably modelled; the chase. The detached figures only have been artistic magician who, in the midst of what 
lips delicate and well cut. The hair and beard preserved. They appear to have formed a sort | some have been pleased to call dark and bar- 


are good; they lack but a very little of being 
extremely good, and we think that little is rather 
the fault of the material than that of the artist. 


of donble band or frieze round a vase, or some 
similar vessel, which, if such were the case, must 
have been an object of no ordinary beauty and 


4 ere times, was inspired, not only with the 
daring to conceive, but also the consummate 
skill to carry into practical execution, one of the 


With the hands we are less content. Not that value. The fragments are much damaged, and | most marvellous architectural dreams that ever 
they are not very distinctly and carefully treated, probably were never very delicately finished, but | stirred the teeming fancy of a great and enthu- 


but they are not Palissy’ 
have been an artist who had such rectangular 
fingers,—such square ends to them; such an 


s hands. No mancould the spirit and movement, in a word, the go of siastic artist; a dream of exquisite combina- 
| the entire group is wonderful. We can call to 
mind, at the moment, no exact parallel. The 


‘tions and marvellously intricate details, which 
| were not destined to remain merely ideal, the 


elemental hand as isto be found only ina savage, stag tosses his head as if he had been that “airy fabric of a vision,” but to be developed 
or a man of the very rudest nature. For such a moment transfixed by an arrow. Near him a by the cunning of his head and hand into a vast 
hand, too, the finger-nails are defined with too man throws out both hands as if to exclaim, lace-work of indestructible stone, and to remain 
much sharpness. The sharp centering angle that |“ Ferito, ferito.” Another figure stumbles and | through the long course of centuries one of the 


marks the side of each almost filbert-shaped 
nail is, to our mind, inconsistent with the clum- 
siness of the joints. We believe that the hands 
have been modelled from imagination. If there 
ever was such a human hand, we cannot de- 
cipher what would have been the character of 
the owner. And what is the meaning of the 
sharp grip with which the finger and thumb of 
the left hand are squeezed together ? Can it be 
that the ter is ted as taking 
snuff? It looks horridly like it. Certainly that 
delicate nostril was never so misused. 
Notwithstanding these minor criticisms, the 
statue marks an era in industrial art. The fine 
glazed white biscuit of which it is composed 
offers almost as fair a surface as marble, and is 
far preferable to marble when deformed by veins, 
or by the appearance of something like the blue 
mould in cheese. For our angry climate, and 
for any situation even partially exposed to the 
weather, the introduction of the material is a 
boon. We must not that we have 


falls, with perfectly natural awkwardness. A 
man on horseback, looking over his shoulder, 
gives to his monture the air of a donkey. The 
bridles of the horses are adorned with the bosses 
and knobs to be found in the country at the pre- 
sent time; a cumbrous, heavy bridle, pressing 
on the nose, and with no bit in the mouth. A 
wild boar stands at bay viciously ; and this little 
bit of Greek life comes out from the fragments 
of what was a great work of art 2,100 years ago, 
with a freshness as of to-day. 

Interesting as is the comparison of examples 
of the earliest and of the latest exercise of 
ceramic art, a yet more striking contrast may 
be found, beneath the same roof, between Italian 
and Oriental chefs d’cewvre. From the ideal 
portraiture of the Holy Families of Raffaelle, 
we are enabled to turn to one of the most 
emphatically realistic productions in the world. 
We refer to the Japanese painting on silk, 
representing a tiger crouching and clinging on a 
tree. It is very much to be that the 





applying a criticism by which not even 


'most wonderful monuments of the daring and 
| energetic art-spirit of the Middle Ages. It was 
under the influence of an active curiosity thus 
aroused that the materials for the present in- 
complete and fragmental notice of the life and 
works of the great Gothic artist were collected 
and strung together. 

In endeavouring to estimate the share of 
glory in the production of the cathedral of 
Strasbourg, which is the just dae of Erwin of 
Steinbach, it becomes n to assess very 
carefully how much ought to be conceded to his 
predecessors and followers. Such vast works as 
the great Medisval cathedrals were in almost 
every instance the result of the successive 
labours of several generations of architects, and 
yet it not unfrequently occurs that one great 
artistic name of more than ordinary celebrity 
absorbs all those that either followed or came 
before in the work; as, for instance, in the build- 
ing of St. Peter’s, at Rome, the vast fame of 
Buonarotti has swallowed up nearly the whole of 
that which was due to Brunelleschi, Bramanto, 








silk (which is adorned by a pair of very incon- 
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San Gallo, Vignola, Maderno, and many others; 
even that of Raffaelle himself among the number. 
Such, however, is not the case with regard to 
Erwin and the cathedral of Strasbourg. It is 
trne that he had able coadjutors and still abler 
followers; but, after he had once taken the great 
work in hand, he may be said to have made it 
his own, and it was, in the main, in strict ac- 
cordance with his designs alone that all fature 
operations were carried forward. His master- 
share in the great work may be clearly traced 
by the characteristics of his peculiar and well- 
marked treatment of the Gothic style of his 
epoch; and it may be roundly asserted that by 
far the greater part of the vast structure bears 
the impress of the unmistakable signet which 
has stamped his well-defined individual style. 
The share of artistic merit and originality due to 
his predecessors and successors is equally well 
defined, and a careful estimate of the claims of 
each leaves, plainly enough, the chief glory to 
Erwin, and to no other. 

The site of the present cathedral, now near 
the centre of the city, was originally occupied 
by a pagan temple, which Clovis is said to have 
converted into a Christian church about the 
close of the fifth century, that was greatly en- 


vast amount of labour that would be required to 
carry it into effect, felt that more than ordinary 
efforts must be resorted to for that purpose. 
Under these convictions, he despatched proclama- 
tions to all parts of Europe promising “ indal- 
gences” and other ecclesiastical inducements to 
all who should at once come forward and 
energetically assist in carrying the magnificent 
plan of Erwin of Steinbach into execution. 
From the chronicles of the time we learn that 
the appeal of the bishop was enthusiastically 
responded to, and that such great numbers 
flocked to the work under the influence of the 
proffered inducements, that the city of Stras 
exhibited a most extraordinary and unwon 
spectacle on the sudden assembling of a vast 
multitude of artists, artisans, workmen, and 
unskilled labourers of every description, of both 
high and low degree, all anxious to commence} 
the vast undertaking. It will be seen by this, 
statement of the chroniclers that the ar-ny of | 
volunteers thus suddenly assembled to commence 





, 


the greater part of the design was carried into 
execution. 
In this great monument of Gothic art, not 


only do the lateral and those of the 
principal fagade exhibit an excessive richness 
of design, but the whole external surface of 
the structure is elaborately enriched with 
delicate ornamentation in almost equal excess. 
The feature of detached columns in front of 
recessed portions of the work, such as windows 
and niches, which was one of the most charming 
eral characteristics of the more richly deco- 


gen 
rated works of the period, is more profusely and 
delicately carried out at Strasbou in 
other great works of the same Erwin 


has, indeed, made this feature a very leading 
one in his system of external ornamentation, in- 
somuch that the vast number of detached 
columns, delicately slender, and combined with 
attendant ornamentation, might almost be 
compared to a profusely embroidered veil cast 
delicately over the entire face of the building. 


and carry forward the great work was not solely So delicate, indeed, is this profuse display of 
composed of skilled artisans of the various detached column-work, that one can scarcely 
classes required, but also of vast numbers of all| understand how it should have withstood the 
classes, anxious to work as common labourers in wear and tear of time and tempest, in a severe 
what was deemed a holy cause; and we are|climate, at the foot of the Vosges mountains, 


informed that even women and children were | 
among the number of those assembled—each 
eagerly impatient to aid in the great undertaking | 
according to his strength and capacity, utterly | 
regardless of rank, station, age, or sex. 

This multitudinous enthusiasm was, however, | 
soon proved to have its inconveniences as well | 
nucleus of a building was raised, of which the | as advantages, as may be seen by the following 
present cathedral may be considered the ulti- graphically recorded incident. When all had, 
mate development. At that period Bishop been prepared under the directions of Erwin for | 
Werner, of Hapsburg, commenced the plan of a| the laying of the corner stone, and the bishop | 
truly grand edifice, vast in its proportions and himself had performed his part in the ceremonial 
magnificent in the forms of its projected eleva- by digging out the first spadeful of earth, several 
tions,—a structure which, had it been promptly enthusiastic master-masons rushed forward | 
completed, before the Germanic siyle of that at the same instant to secure the highly, 
period gave way to the development of lighter coveted honour of digging the second, and the, 
and more ornate schools of Gothic art, would two foremost being equally determined not to, 
have added one more to the list of great Ro- give way, hard words ensued, which led to 
manesque churches, such as those which form harder blows, and the weapons being heavy iron | 
the chief architectural glory of the Rhine coun- | spades the contest soon terminated fatally for | 
try and the neighbouring regions. That it was one of the combatanis. This untoward event 
intended to be of truly colossal dimensions is was regarded as a bad omen; and a great 
seen by the proportions of the gigantic colamns discouragement fell upon the assembled multi- 
at the intersections of the transept, which are tude; but the bishop having announced his 
among the undisturbed and unaltered featuresof determination to devote nine days of continual 
the building commenced at that epoch. prayer to the purification of the spot, and carried 

A variety of interrupting circumstances which his declaration into effect, it was bélieved that 
succeeded each other with searcely any inter- the evil augury was removed, and the work was 
mission, prevented the advance of the works so recommenced with undiminished spirit and 
ambitiously commenced by Bishop Werner, and determination. The accident was, indeed, turned 
they had, in fact, made no really hopeful ad- to good account in the form of a fortuitous 
vance towards completion, after two centuries stimulant ; for a band of priests, who were always 
of struggling but ineffective endeavour. At that present to incite both artist and labourer to the 
period, however, an entirely new epoch was greatest possible amount of exertion, ingeniously 
about to dawn upon the cathedral of Strasbourg. } gompared the event which had just occurred to 
In 1276 the Bishop Conrad of Lichtenstein de- the story of Hiram, at the building of the temple 
termined to make a great and energetic effort to of Solomon, who, according to the sacred record, 
complete the great episcopal church. He called was slain by his fellow architects, who were 
upon Erwin of Steinbach, whose skill as an jealous of his superior skill. This kind of 
architect, and still more especially as a sculptor, | encouragement is said to have told with wonder- 


} 


was becoming celebrated all over Alsatia, to | fal effect, for the men belonging to the guild of 


larged by Dagobert about a century later. That 
edifice, constructed in great part of wood, was 
eventually destroyed by fire, and several suc- 
ceeding structures, raised upon the same site, 
were in their turn destroyed, either by fire or 
lightning, or by the ravages of war. It was not 
till the middle of the eleventh century that the 





produce a grand and comprehensive plan for 
that purpose; and Conrad and Erwin being both 
men of energy and action, there was at last a 
fair prospect of the work being carried forward | 


| 


masons were well versed in Scripture reading, 
and fully appreciated and relished the analogy 
thus set before them. The story of the building 
of the Temple of Jernsalem was, indeed, still 





through a course of 600 years, with a compara- 
tively small amount of injury. Yet this slight 
and almost detached work has, in fact, stood 
better, in many places, than the more solid 
portions of the building, and seem to require less 
renovation in the course of the careful restora- 
tions that have been in progress for several years. 

The architectural critic Milizia speaks of 
the cathedral of Strasbourg as resembling in 
many respects those of Paris and Rheims, 
“e d’un gusto consimile a quello di Rheims e di 
Parigi ;” but the resemblance is by no means so 
great as might be inferred from the words of the 
Italian critic, its far more lofty proportions 
giving to it a general character very distinct 
from either of those well-known structures. For 
instance, the tops of the towers of Notre Dame 
are scarcely higher than the upper line of the 
main facade of Strasbourg, before the commence- 
ment of the upper part of the tower and steeple ; 


| the total height of the Parisian stracture being 


about 202 ft., while the general mass of the main 
fagade of Strasbourg is near 200 ft., and the 
total Reight of the building to the top of the 
steeple is 436 ft.* It is this great elevation 
which removes it beyond the sphere of compa- 
rison with almost every other architectural struc- 
ture in Europe ; and we therefore find it occupying 
a prominent position in those diagrammatic com- 
positions in which the relative heights of the 
greatest edifices of the world are estimated, and 
in which the height of Strasbourg challenges even 
that of the great pyramids of Egypt. It is, in- 
deed, one of the most remarkable of the gigantic 
temples which the spirit of Christianity produced 
through the medium of the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the great masonic architects of 
the Middle Ages. Felibien, in his “ Recueil 
Historique de la Vie des plus célébres Archi- 
tectes,” asserts, in his brief outline of the career 
of Erwin, that all the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century work of Strasbourg Cathedral must be 
attributed to the designs of that great artist, 
although he did not live to see the whole of his 
plans carried out. And Felibien is no mean 


rapidly to completion, and no time was lost further utilized after the same fashion, and the authority, for although an architect of the most 
in taking the first steps necessary to the fulfil- high rewards bestowed upon its constructors rococo school of Louis XIV., at a time when Le 
ment of their common object. The period was | unctiously dwelt upon, especially those apochry- | Pautre was putting the finishing touches of his 
precisely that at which Gothic art had attained phal ones described in the Medimwval legends bric-a-brac fancies to the palace and gardens of 
to its greatest excellence—a truly classical which in Roman Catholic countries have so Versailles, he had nevertheless a fine capacity for 
period (if that term may be used) in the progress | closely associated themselves with the Biblical judging liberally, broadly, and critically of 


of its manifold developments. The architectonic | 
sculpture of the period even rivalled that of the 
best days of Greece, after its own peculiar 
theories of the beautiful; for it thoroughly 
succeeded in fascinating the beholder by the 
guaint and charming naiveté of its conception 
and treatment, and, perhaps, gained in that di- 
rection more than it lost by the absence of the 
grand idealistic graces of the Greek and Roman 
schools. 

The main architectural features, with their 
subordinated enrichments of delicate ornamen- 
tation, had also reached a climax from which 
they afterwards declined; and the magnificent 
plan produced by Erwin at the command of his 
bishop proved him to be one of the greatest 
masters of his art at that great period, the final 
developments of which had probably owed some of 
their most beautifal characteristics to the special 
infizence of his own works. 

Bishop Conrad, fully appreciating the wonder- 
ful excellence and completeness of Erwin’s grand 


account of the building of the Temple. 
Erwin was aided in his great undertaking by | 
his sons, John and Wynkin, and also by his) 
daughter, Sabine, whose features and figure are | 
said to be reproduced in several of the graceful | 
statues of female saints which enrich the decora- | 
tive portions of the cathedral, and more especially 

in the delicately sculptured figures of the “ wise 

virgins” in the niches of the great portal. 

Several of these are traditionally posiar SE gr to be 
her own work, for it was in the higher kinds of 
decorative sculpture that Sabine is said to have 
chiefly excelled. The general style of the extensive 
works undertaken by Erwin in order to carry 
the structure rapidly forward on its way 
towards completion are, naturally, stamped with 
the general impress of the phase of Gothic art 
which developed itself during the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century ; but in general richness 
and infinite delicacy and refinement of detail 
it exceeds most other examples, and marks a deci- 
sive advance towards the more florid development 











design, and perceiving, at the same time, the 





of the fourteenth century, during which, in fact, 


|the architecture of all styles and ages. 


He 
was, in fact, a true cosmopolite in art, 
and expresses his regret, while speaking of 
the beauties of Strasbourg Cathedral, that 
he has not sufficient space at his command 
“pour faire connoitre avec quel art et quelle 
magnificence on batissait alors en diverses 
lieux d’Allemagne et en Angleterre ;’ while he 
frequently expresses greatand genuineadmiration 
of the architectural monuments erected by the 
Moors, which most of his contemporaries looked 
upon as neither more nor less than absolutely 
barbarous.t When the French critic goes on to 
speak in some detail of Strasbourg, he says, 
“ On ne voit gnére d’édifices Gothiques plus 
grands ni mieux construits,” exclaiming, “Ou ne 
scaurait bien connoistre la beauté de cet ouvrage 
sans en voir au moins le dessin.” He then enters 





Rg rg states the height of the spire of Strasbourg 


to be 480 ft, 
+ Felibien’s work was in 1696, and 
a pn see fp published ) 
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into many interesting particulars which have 
been made use of by Milizia without acknow- 
Jedgment,—especially those relating to the rela- 
tive proportions of contemporary Gothic edifices. 
Milizia also appropriates the passage of the 
French biographer in which he states that the 
architect introduced his own statue among 
the decorative sculpture of the interior of the 
cathedral, describing the precise spot where the 
effigy of Erwin might be 
of one of the great pilasters; from which posi- 
tion, on the level of the seas semen of quliors 
work, he appears in the attitude of taking a 
gent survey of the interior of the building. 
he intelligent biographer, Felibien des Avaux, 
who relates to us these in: ing facts, was 
born at Chartres, and it may be that the remark- 
able cathedral of that city aroused in him 
that general love of architecture which not only 
determined his choice of a profession, but at the 
same time developed that enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of Gothic art in particular which was so 
unusual in his time, both with architects and 
their patrons, that many most noble Gothic 
interiors were entirely encased in work of 
the fashionable Franco-Italian style of the 
Louis XIV. epoch; in which Vandalic 
corbeilles, canopies, statuettes, and tabernacle 
work of the most exquisite kind were ruth- 
lessly chopped off close in order to make a 
smooth and convenient surface for the tion 
of the fashionable stoneor stucco-work of thetime, 
which was destined to form a courtly garment of 
white and gold, after the manner of the glitter- 
ing chapel of Versailles.* Perhaps even Felibien 
himself may have been active in desecrations of 
this kind, when tempting “jobs” turned up; 
but however this may be, he was a genuine 
admirer of the great Gothic cathedrals. After 
describing the statue of Erwin, he goes on to 
state that among the more noticeable statues 
were the three equestrian figures of Clovis, 
Dagobert, and Werner of Hapsburg, the most 
illustrious among the successive founders and 
refounders of the cathedral. Such statues, as 
the works of Gothic art,are extremely remarkable 
and interesting ; equestrian statues being rarely 
found of such considerable dimensions. These 
were, nodoubt, subjects upon which Erwin lavished 
much of his own artistic labour, and were deemed 
the chief pieces among the sculptures of the great 
work in hand. It is in unusual features of this 
kind that the student feelsthe greatest interest,— 
comparing them, perhaps, with the equestrian 
statue of St. Martin above the chief entrance to 
the church, dedicated to that saint, at Laon, or 
to the celebrated life-size equestrian statue of 
Stephen of Hungary, supported by a great pro- 
jectionof corbeille work againsta massive group of 
columns in the cathedral of Bamberg; for, with 
the more general characteristics of Strasbourg 
Cathedral ordinary descriptions have alredaymade 
him familiar. Among the external features, none 
strike the spectator more forcibly, or produce a 
more indelible impression upon the imagina- 
tion, than the well-known exterior staircases, 
which, running up the angles of the towers, form 
a kind of perforated hexagonal turrets of the 
lightest and most attractive aspect, and are 
a@ peculiarly Erwinian feature, which, as will 
be seen, he was so well pleased with that 
he introduced it in subsequent works. The 
spire itself is also peculiar in treatment, the 
lower portion consisting of a series of pinnacles, 
rising one above another from the central cone, 
of acuminating stonework, until, within a certain 
distance of the apex, the cone itself becomes a 
grand central pinnacle or spire, formed of per- 
forated work of very rich tracery. The 
general composition of this elaborate spire has 
been an object of admiration and curiosity ever 
since its construction, and the names of visitors 
of all countries are to be seen at the top of the 
internal staircase, more or less deeply cut in the 
stone, among which are those of Herder and 
Goéthe, The final bouton, or finial, which crowns 
this lofty spire can also be reached by external 
climbing, the only protection being obtained by 
means of small projecting iron bars, which the 
adventurer clutches with a feeling that a tight 
hold is his sole chance of safety ; yet many have 
successfully scaled this giddy eminence, and 
while there broached a bottle of Alsatian wine 
to the prosperity of the good city of Strasbourg. 
Among other points of excellence that cannot 
fail to strike a visitor, notwithstanding a previous 
general knowledge of the main characteristics 





“ The writer has recently examined several interiors so 
treated, of which the cathedral at Wurzburg is perbaps 


the most notable example, 


seen against the upper part | sym 


of the structure, are the three portals of the 
great western , especially the two with 
the series of nearly life-size figures in the highly 
decorative niches, pe rape. the “wise and 
foolish virgins,” one of the subjects most favoured 
by the Gothic sculptors of Germany. In one of 
e niches devoted to the “foolish virgins” Satan 
appears in the character of the tempter, holding 
in his hand the typical apple. The Scriptural 
bol of the serpent is most ingeniously 
blended, in Mediwval fashion, with the human 
form. As a tempter he presents a very pleasing 
and attractive front ; but on looking to the back 
of the 
pe form 
one or many serpents, the presence of 
which, it is supposed that his quite enables 
him to conceal from those on whom he is 
about to exercise the fascination of the tempter. 
The nearest of the virgins to this figure, the 
last among her companions remaining to be 
tempted, wears a sel!-satisfied 
meets the satanic advances, to the flattering 


of the world which, under the symbol of the apple, 


hands, which is highly dramatic in character. 














proportions of ita details, is due to no other, 
although his design may have been carried into 
execution, and perhaps modified by some of his 
successors in the great work. 

_ There is also another feature, and that a pecu- 
liarly Gothic one, which has been wrought out 
with more than usual richness and success in 
this wonderful interior, namely the corbeille and 
canopy-work attached to the columns for the 
reception and display of statuary. This device 
for varying the ascending lines of lofty 
columns was certainly a-most happy thought of 
the Gothic architects, and is the more interesting 


the spectator perceives that | as being entirely absent in classical architect 
entirely composed of the coils in whieh the maleaste ae 


height of the columns does 
not, in fact, admit of its successfal introduction. 
In the Gothic cathedrals, on the other 
hand, this device serves at once as a point of 
agreeable repose to the eye in measuring the 
enormous height of the columns, and forms at the 
same time a most graceful and picturesque means 


smile as she | of furnishing the edifice with all the convenience 


for a gallery of sacred sculpture without trenching 


blandishments of which she is evidently about|upon and crowding up the lower portions 
to succumb, and adopt the pomps and vanities|of the space for the accommodation of the 


tion. One of the most remarkably 


congrega’ 
are proffered to her. The features of those ofher| rich examples of such displays of statuary, 
companions, who have already fallen away, are| supported on lofty corbeilles at the mid- 
stamped with various degrees of despair and re-| height of the towering columns, 
morse, which the sculptor has expressed with they are made to appear almost necessary 
wonderful art. This skilfully-wrought expres- | adjuncts by the addition of the elaborate canopy, 
sion of the faces is powerfully supplemented by | is the series of sculptural figures, of life-size, 
the apparent action imparted to the arms and | and in fully-detached relief, which, tier above 
tier, cluster round a massive group of columns 
It is true that the artistic treatment is marked | in the south transept, and which, in their own 
by a certain stiffness inseparable from the naive | distinct style, form an architectural feature 
realism of Gothic art, but at the same time fall | fully as striking as the celebrated spiral series of 
of a certain charm of quaint simplicity which | marble pictures which wind round the wonder- 
equally belongs to it, and which modern art, in| fal column of Trajan from base to summit. 


to which 


The 


its attempts at reviving the forms and treatment | lower set of figures clustered round that group of 
of Medizeval sculpture, has signally failed to re- | columns at Strasbourg consist of the four evan- 
prodnce. The placid beauty of the “ wise virgins” | gelists, supported on very magnificent corbeilles, 
in the opposite niches, forms an exquisite con- | the carvings of which represent, witha marvellous 
trast to the remorse-stricken forms of their | addition of intricate ornament, the well-known 


positions and the expressions imparted to their 


probable that we may trace the face and figure 
of Erwin’s artist-daughter Sabine. 


richer, is not so interesting in its statue-sculp- 


doors of bronze, celebrated masterpieces of the 
sculpture of the period—are no longer in exist- 
ence, having been melted down during the 
French Revolution, in order that they might be 
coined into pieces of one and two sous for the 
use of the republican government. 


lished descriptions, never fails to produce a 
striking impression on the spectator, on account 


centre of the groining of the roof, is said to be 
230 ft.; a height so great that the towers of 
Notre Dame, of Paris, or those of York Minster, 


afforded the architect the opportunity of intro- 


which form such a noble feature above the line of 
the clearstory, admitting a flood of light and at- 
mosphere to the upper part of the vast interior 
which produces an unrivalled effect of brilliant 
lightness; while beneath these spacious and mag- 
nificently traceried openings a richly contrasting 
effect is produced by the smaller line of windows 


It would be idle to attempt anything like a de- 
tailed account of the general ornamentation and 
decorative sculpture of this well-known and 
often-described work; but in its profusion of 
remarkable features each fresh visitor finds 
something new to dwell upon which has not 


miration by his predecessors. Among such 
special morceauz the writer of the present notice 


of the exquisitely elaborated stone pulpit, which 
is perhaps one of the most intricately wrought 
pieces of delicate tabernacle work in Europe ; 
and, although the treatment of some of the de- 


period for its execution than the time of Erwin, 








all its main features, and the disposition and 


The central entrance, though perhaps still | angels. 
features of Erwin’s great work, which, long be- 


ture; and the feature which formerly gave to| fore its completion, was awarded the first rank 
it a fitting pre-eminence—namely, the superb | among the seven wonders of Germany. 


fallen sisters; the quiescence of their easy | symbols of the four evangelists,—the angel, the 
bull, the lion, and the eagle. Above the figures are 
features of sweet and confident repose and hope, | exquisitely-enriched canopies, surmounting which 
are of the highest kind of that truly refined art | are four figures of angels, of remarkably fineexecu- 
which the sculptor-masons of the thirteenth | tion, in attitudes of flying downwards, and in the 
century displayed in their architectonic sculp- | act of communicating the inspired records to the 
ture; and in more than one of them it is| authors of the Gospels. Above these is another 
tier of figures, the chief of which is the Saviour, 
descending from heaven, guarded by other 


Such are a few of the more remarkable 








THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. 
As all municipal buildings have almost stopped 


work, the New Opera remains in almost the 


The interior of Strasbourg Cathedral, even| same state that it was in a few months ago, 


after the most careful study of the various pub-| except the principal front, which, a few days 
before the 15th of August, was denuded of its 


box-screens, sheltering the four groups of statues 
of its great height, which, from the floor to the| at the entrances. These groups, one on each 

side of the doorways, are as follows: Music (by 
M. Guillanme); Lyric Prose (M. Jouffroy) ; 
Dance (M. Carpeaux) ; Lyric Tragedy (M. Per- 
might stand within this lofty cy ee —_ ew. aoe Sy a rag 

i iling. i i statues : , Can i 3 

touching the ceiling. This enormous height pe ag fe i’ cesemh:’ Chonea’ Babee on 


ducing the line of lofty and splendid windows | Vatrinelle, and Falquiéres. 


On the summit of the building, active opera- 


tions are being undertaken to place the crowning 
statues, &c. At the angles of the fagade, Lyric 
Poetry and the Muses occupy one; on the other 
are Lyric Poetry and the Renowned. These are 
due to M. Gumery. The colossal statue of 
Apollo, lyre nat ps has ped iy — = 

.| the pediment of the ts wall. is by 
at the back of the double arches of the clearstory - prow ein, the = age Boy Mirren 
the grand statue of Vercingetorix, set up in 
1865 in one of the provinces. On each angle of 
the wall is a flying horse, or a Pegasus, by 
M. Lequesne. All these figures are of colossal 
proportions, and are executed in galvanoplastic 


been especially singled out. for criticism or ad- | bronze, with profase gilding. 


While the scaffolding and hoardings were up, 


the four fronts of the New Opera were a mystery 


especially attracted examination | to the Parisians, whose curiosity in matters of 
of t el yd which decoration and ornamentation is proverbial, 
and criticism was deemed both unwise and 


unfair. Now that the four fronts are thrown 


open to the public every one is at liberty to 


the general external effect of the 


* : f 
tails would appear to suggest a somewhat later | judge o icity as it is now unalterable in 


structure, 


- ign. in| design. : 
yet there can be little doubt that the design, in Pheck . ves between the “refuges” in 
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San Gallo, Vignola, Maderno, and many others ; 
even that of Raffaelle himself among the number. 
Such, however, is not the case with to 
Erwin and the cathedral of Strasbourg. It is 
trne that he had able coadjutors and still abler 
followers; but, after he had once taken the great 
work in hand, he may be said to have made it 
his own, and it was, in the main, in strict ac- 
cordance with his designs alone that all future 
operations were carried forward. His master- 
share in the great work may be clearly traced 
by the characteristics of his peculiar and well- 
marked treatment of the Gothic style of his 
epoch; and it may be roundly asserted that by 
far the greater part of the vast structure bears 
the impress of the unmistakable signet which 
has stamped his well-defined individual style. 
The share of artistic merit and originality due to 
his predecessors and successors is equally well 
defined, and a careful estimate of the claims of 
each leaves, plainly enough, the chief glory to 
Erwin, and to no other. 

The site of the present cathedral, now near 
the centre of the city, was originally occupied 
by a pagan temple, which Clovis is said to have 
converted into a Christian church about the 
close of the fifth century, that was greatly en- 
larged by Dagobert about a century later. That 
edifice, constructed in great part of wood, was 
eventually destroyed by fire, and several suc- 
ceeding structures, raised upon the same site, 
were in their turn destroyed, either by fire or 
lightning, or by the ravages of war. It was not 
till the middle of the eleventh century that the 
nucleus of a building was raised, of which the 


vast amount of labour that would be required to 
carry it into effect, felt that more than ordinary 
efforts must be resorted to for that purpose. 
Under these convictions, he despatched proclama- 
tions to all parts of Europe promising “ indul- 
gences”’ and other ecclesiastical inducements to 
all who should at once come forward and 
energetically assist in carrying the magnificent 
plan of Erwin of Steinbach into execution. 
From the chronicles of the time we learn that 
the appeal of the bishop was enthusiastically 
responded to, and that such great numbers 
flocked to the work under the inflenaee of the 
proffered inducements, that the city o genie | 
exhibited a most i God unwon 

spectacle on the sudden assembling of a vast 
multitude of artists, artisans, workmen, and 
unskilled labourers of every description, of both 
high and low degree, all anxious to commence 
the vast undertaking. It will be seen by this, 
statement of the chroniclers that the army of 
volunteers thus suddenly assembled to commence , 





the greater part of the design was carried into 
execution. 
In this great monument of Gothic art, not 


cies). tote enblits ap. seonieet tichnans 
inci le it an excessive 

af Gesigh,: bal the whole external surface of 
the structure is elaborately enriched with 
delicate ornamentation in almost equal excess. 
The feature of detached columns in front of 
recessed portions of the work, such as windows 
and niches, which was one of the most charming 
general characteristics of the more richly deco- 
rated works of the period, is more profusely and 
delicately carried out at 8 than in 
other great works of the same epoch. Erwin 
has, indeed, made this feature a very leading 
one in his system of external ornamentation, in- 
somuch that the vast number of detached 
columns, delicately slender, and combined with 
attendant ornamentation, might almost be 
compared to a profusely embroidered veil cast 
delicately over the entire face of the building. 


and carry forward the great work was not solely So delicate, indeed, is this profuse display of 
composed of skilled artisans of the various detached column-work, that one can scarcely 
classes required, but also of vast numbers of all, understand how it should have withstood the 
classes, anxious to work as common labourers in | wear and tear of time and tempest, in a severe 
what was deemed a holy cause; and we are climate, at the foot of the Vosges mountains, 
informed that even women and children were through a course of 600 years, with a compara- 
among the number of those assembled—each | tively small amount of injury. Yet this slight 
eagerly impatient to aid in the great undertaking and almost detached work has, in fact, stood 
according to his strength and capacity, utterly better, in many places, than the more solid 


regardless of rank, station, age, or sex. 

This multitudinous enthusiasm was, however, 
soon proved to have its inconveniences as well 
as advantages, as may be seen by the following 


i 





present cathedral may be considered the ulti- | graphically recorded incident. When all had 
mate development. At that period Bishop | been prepared under the directions of Erwin for 
craly qiebt edfice, tes te, Mr poaeaticns and | Mesgll Sed nenderinad bhi ers a el mai 
ifice, vast in its proportions and | himself ha orm in ceremon: 
magnificent in the forms of its projected eleva- | by digging a the first spadefal of earth, several 
tions,—a structure which, had it been promptly | enthusiastic master- masons rushed forward 
completed, before the Germanic siyle of that at the same instant to secure the highly 
period gave way to the development of jighter coveted honour of digging the second, and the 
So Sa et es pean ee 
e list of grea’ - give way, hard words ensued, whic 
manesque churches, such as those which form’ harder "hab and the weapons being heavy iron 
the chief architectural glory of the Rhine coun- | spades the contest soon terminated fatally for 
try and the neighbouring regions. That it was' one of the combatanis. This untoward event 
intended to be of truly colossal dimensions is| was regarded as a bad omen; and a great 
seen by the proportions of the gigantic columns discouragement fell upon the assembled multi- 
at the intersections of the transept, which are tude; but the bishop having announced his 
pee beng apes prearprcs gcap ases of determination to devote nine days of continual 
e building commenced at that e ; | prayer to the purification of the and carried 
A variety of interrupting pews saat which | his eolenaiien ca effect, it ei ee that 
succeeded each other with scarcely any inter- | the evil augury was removed, and the work was 
mission, prevented the advance of the works so recommenced with undiminished spirit and 
ambitiously commenced by Bishop Werner, and determination. The accident was, indeed, turned 
they had, in fact, made no really hopeful ad- | to good account in the form of a fortuitous 
vance towards completion, after two centuries stimulant; for a band of priests, who were always 
of struggling but ineffective endeavour. At that present to incite both artist and labourer to the 
Shou bo down upon the onchel-atof Bbaaboarg-{Staperel the esees whiok hes fost eereee 
s t t : . *somp 6 event whic just occu to 
haley fig ie Sa Towel Speen fi 
omon, who, acco 
complete the great episcopal church. He called | was slain by his fellow Path rset who were 
upon Erwin of Steinbach, whose skill as an jealous of his superior skill. This kind of 
architect, and still more especially as a sculptor, encouragement is said to have told with wonder- 
= hatcgri am. Svar all haved — Be ful effect, for the men belonging to the guild of 
that rose ag and Courad ant Wrwta Soller Goth and fall gee ben beg = fiche th pa 
3 | rec 

men of energy and action, there was at last a thus per fe a them. "The prs of the building 
fair prospect of the work being carried forward | of the Temple of Jerusalem was, indeed, still 
ayes to Prag. mys. and no time was lost further utilized after the same fashion, and the 
in taking the first steps necessary to the fulfil- high rewards bestowed upon its constructors 








ment of their common object. The period was | 


precisely that at which Gothic art had attained phal ones described in the Medizval legends | bric-a-brac fancies to the 


to its greatest excellence—a truly classical | 
period (if that term may be used) in the progress 
of its manifold developments. The architectonic 
sculpture of the period even rivalled that of the 
best days of Greece, after its own peculiar 
theories of the beautiful; for it thoroughly 
succeeded in fascinating the beholder by the 
guaint and charming naiveté of its conception 
and treatment, and, perhaps, gained in that di- 
rection more than it lost by the absence of the 
grand idealistic graces of the Greek and Roman 
schools. 

The main architectural features, with their 
subordinated enrichments of delicate ornamen- 
tation, had also reached a climax from which 
they afterwards declined; and the magnificent 
plan prodaced by Erwin at the command of his 
bishop proved him to be one of the greatest 
masters of his art at that great period, the final 
developments of which had probably owed some of 
their most beautiful characteristics to the special 
influence of his own works. 

Bishop Conrad, fully appreciating the wonder- 
ful excellence and completeness of Erwin’s grand 


unctiously dwelt upon, especially those apochry- | 


which in Roman Catholic countries have so 


account of the building of the Temple. 

Erwin was aided in his great undertaking by 
his sons, John and Wynkin, and also by his 
daughter, Sabine, whose features and figure are 
said to be reproduced in several of the graceful 
statues of female saints which enrich the decora- 
tive portions of the cathedral, and more especially 
in the delicately sculptured figures of the “ wise 
virgins” in the niches of the great portal. 
Several of these are traditionally asserted to be 
her own work, for it was in the higher kinds of 
decorative sculpture that Sabine is said to have 
chiefly excelled. The general style of the extensive 
works undertaken by Erwin in order to carry 
the structure rapidly forward on its way 
towards completion are, naturally, stamped with 
the general impress of the phase of Gothic art 
which developed itself during the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century ; but in general richness 
and infinite delicacy and refinement of detail 
it exceeds most other examples, and marks a deci- 
sive advance towards the more florid development 





design, and perceiving, at the same time, the 





of the fourteenth century, during which, in fact, 


portions of the building, and seem to require less 
renovation in the course of the carefal restora- 
tions that have been in p for several years. 

The architectural critic Milizia speaks of 
the cathedral of Strasbourg as resembling in 
many respects those of Paris and Rheims, 
“e d’un gusto consimile a quello di Rheims e di 
Parigi ;” but the resemblance is by no means 80 
great as might be inferred from the words of the 
Italian critic, its far more lofty proportions 
giving to it a general character very distinct 
from either of those well-known structures. For 
instance, the tops of the towers of Notre Dame 
are scarcely higher than the upper line of the 
main facade of Strasbourg, before the commence- 
ment of the upper part of the tower and steeple ; 
the total height of the Parisian structure being 
about 202 ft., while the general mass of the main 
fagade of Strasbourg is near 200 ft., and the 
total Height of the building to the top of the 
steeple is 436 ft.* It is this great elevation 
which removes it beyond the sphere of compa- 
rison with almost every other architectural struc- 
ture in Europe ; and we therefore find it occupying 
a prominent position in those diagrammatic com- 
positions in which the relative heights of the 
greatest edifices of the world are estimated, and 
in which the height of Strasbourg challenges even 
that of the great pyramids of Egypt. It is, in- 
deed, one of the most remarkable of the gigantic 
temples which the spirit of Christianity produced 
through the medium of the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the great masonic architects of 
the Middle Ages. Felibien, in his “ Recueil 
Historique de la Vie des plus célébres Archi- 
tectes,” asserts, in his brief outline of the career 
of Erwin, that all the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century work of Strasbourg Cathedral must be 
attributed to the designs of that great artist, 
although he did not live to see the whole of his 
plans carried out. And Felibien is no mean 
authority, for although an architect of the most 
rococo school of Louis XIV., at a time when Le 
Pautre was putting the finishing touches of his 
palace and gardens of 
Versailles, he had nevertheless a fine capacity for 


closely associated themselves with the Biblical judging liberally, broadly, and critically of 


the architecture of all styles and ages. He 
was, in fact, a true cosmopolite in art, 
and expresses his regret, while speaking of 
the beauties of Strasbourg Cathedral, that 
he has not sufficient space at his command 
“pour faire connoitre avec quel art et quelle 
magnificence on batissait alors en diverses 
lieux d’Allemagne et en Angleterre ;’ while he 
frequently expresses greatand genuineadmiration 
of the architectural monuments erected by the 
Moors, which most of his contemporaries looked 
upon as neither more nor less than absolutely 
barbarous.t When the French critic goes on to 
speak in some detail of Strasbourg, he says, 
“ On ne voit guére d’édifices Gothiques plus 
grands ni mieux construits,” exclaiming, “On ne 
s¢aurait bien connoistre la beauté de cet ouvrage 
sans en voir au moins le dessin.” He then enters 





mes. states the height of the spire of Strasbourg 
+ Felibien’s interesting work was published in 1696, and 
dedicated to the minister Louvois, : 
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into many interesting which have 
been made use of by Mi without acknow- 
ledgment,—especially those relating to the rela- 
tive proportions of contemporary Gothic edifices. 
Milizia also appropriates the passage of the 
French biographer in which he states that the 
architect introduced his own statue among 
the decorative sculpture of the interior of the 
cathedral, souieng he precise spot where the 
effigy of Erwin might i 
of one of the great pilasters; from which : 
tion, on the level of papel Ponta pnt me 
work, he appears in the attitude of taking a 
queen survey of the interior of the building. 
he intelligent biographer, Felibien des Avaux, 
who relates to us these interesting facts, was 
born at Chartres, and it may be that the remark- 
able cathedral of that city aroused in him 
that general love of architecture which not only 
determined his choice of a profession, but at the 
same time developed that enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of Gothic art in particular which was so 
unusual in his time, both with architects and 
their patrons, that many most noble Gothic 
interiors were entirely encased in work of 
the fashionable Franco-Italian style of the 
Louis XIV. epoch; in which Vandalic process 
corbeilles, canopies, statuettes, and tabernacle 
work of the most exquisite kind were ruth- 
lessly chopped off close in order to make a 
smooth and convenient surface for the reception 
of the fashionable stoneor stucco-work of thetime, 
which was destined to form a courtly garment of 
white and gold, after the manner of the glitter- 


ing chapel of Versailles.* Perhaps even Felibien 


himself may have been active in desecrations of 
this kind, when tempting “jobs” turned up; 
but however this may be, was a genuine 
admirer of the great Gothic cathedrals. After 
describing the statue of Erwin, he goes on to 
state that among the more noticeable statues 
were the three equestrian of Clovis, 
Dagobert, and Werner of Hapsburg, the most 
illustrious among the successive founders and 
refounders of the cathedral. Such statues, as 
the works of Gothic art,are extremely remarkable 
and interesting ; equestrian statues being rarely 
found of such considerable dimensions. These 
were, nodoubt, subjects upon which Erwin lavished 
much of his own artistic labour, and were deemed 
the chief pieces among the sculptures of the great 
work in hand. It is in unusual features of this 
kind that the student feelsthe greatest interest,— 
comparing them, perhaps, with the equestrian 
statue of St. Martin above the chief entrance to 
the church, dedicated to that saint, at Laon, or 
to the celebrated life-size equestrian statue of 
Stephen of Hungary, supported by a great pro- 
jectionof corbeille work againsta massive group of 
columns in the cathedral of Bamberg; for, with 
the more general characteristics of Strasbourg 
Cathedral ordinary descriptions have alredaymade 
him familiar. Among the external features, none 
strike the spectator more forcibly, or produce a 
more indelible impression upon the imagina- 
tion, than the well-known exterior staircases, 
which, running up the angles of the towers, form 
a@ kind of perforated hexagonal turrets of the 
lightest and most attractive aspect, and are 
a peculiarly Erwinian feature, which, as will 
be seen, he was so well pleased with that 
he introduced it in subsequent works. The 
spire itself is also peculiar in treatment, the 
lower portion consisting of a series of pinnacles, 
rising one above another from the central cone, 
of acuminating stonework, until, within a certain 
distance of the apex, the cone itself becomes a 
grand central pinnacle or spire, formed of per- 
forated work of very rich tracery. The 
general composition of this elaborate spire has 
been an object of admiration and curiosity ever 
since its construction, and the names of visitors 
of all countries are to be seen at the top of the 
internal staircase, more or less deeply cut in the 
stone, among which are those of Herder and 
Goéthe. The final bouton, or finial, which crowns 
this lofty spire can also be reached by external 
climbing, the only protection being obtained by 
means of small projecting iron bars, which the 
adventurer clutches with a feeling that a tight 
hold is his sole chance of safety ; yet many have 
successfully scaled this giddy eminence, and 
while there broached a bottle of Alsatian wine 
to the prosperity of the good city of Strasbourg. 

Among other points of excellence that cannot 
fail to strike a visitor, notwithstanding a previous 
general knowledge of the main characteristics 





* The writer has recently examined several interiors so 
treated, of which the cathedral at Wurzburg is perbaps 
the most notable example, 











of the structure, are the three of the 
great western — especially the two with 
the series of nearly life-size figures in the highly 
decorative niches, ting the “wise and 
foolish virgins,” one of the subjects most favoured 
by the Gothic sculptors of Germany. In one of 
the niches devoted to the “foolish virgins” Satan 
appears in the character of the tempter, holding 
in his hand the typical apple. The Scriptural 
symbol of the serpent is most ingeniously 
ae bg ee with the human 
‘orm. a tempter he presents a v. leasin 

and attractive front; but on looking te the hack 
of the the spectator perceives that 
a form entirely composed of the coils 

_one or man the of 
which, it is sin go his esis eal enables 
him to conceal from those on whom he is 
about to exercise the fascination of the tempter. 
The nearest of the virgins to this figure, the 
last among her companions remaining to be 
tempted, wears a self-satisfied smile as she 
meets the satanic advances, to the flattering 
blandishments of which she is evidently about 
to succumb, and adopt the pomps and vanities 
of the world which, under the symbol of the apple, 
are proffered to her. The features of those of her 
companions, who have already fallen away, are 
stamped with various degrees of despair and re- 
morse, which the sculptor has expressed with 
wonderful art. This skilfully-wrought expres- 
sion of the faces is powerfully supplemented by 
the apparent action imparted to the arms and 
hands, which is highly dramatic in character. 
It is true that the artistic treatment is marked 
by a certain stiffness inseparable from the naive 
realism of Gothic art, but at the same time full 
of a certain charm of quaint simplicity which 
equally belongs to it, and which modern art, in 
its attempts at reviving the forms and treatment 
of Mediseval sculpture, has signally failed to re- 
produce. The placid beauty of the “ wise virgins” 
in the opposite niches, forms an exquisite con- 
trast to the remorse-stricken forms of their 
fallen sisters; the quiescence of their easy 
positions and the expressions imparted to their 
features of sweet and confident repose and hope, 
are of the highest kind of that truly refined art 
which the sculptor-masons of the thirteenth 
century displayed in their architectonic sculp- 
ture; and in more than one of them it is 
probable that we may trace the face and figure 
of Erwin’s artist-daughter Sabine. 

The central entrance, though perhaps still 
richer, is not so interesting in its statue-sculp- 
ture; and the feature which formerly gave to 
it a fitting pre-eminence—namely, the superb 
doors of bronze, celebrated masterpieces of the 
sculpture of the period—are no longer in exist- 
ence, having been melted down during the 
French Revolution, in order that they might be 
coined into pieces of one and two sous for the 
use of the republican government. 

The interior of Strasbourg Cathedral, even 
after the most careful study of the various pub- 
lished descriptions, never fails to produce a 
striking impression on the spectator, on account 
of its great height, which, from the floor to the 
centre of the groining of the roof, is said to be 
230 ft.; a height so great that the towers of 
Notre Dame, of Paris, or those of York Minster, 
might stand within this lofty interior without 
touching the ceiling. This enormous height has 
afforded the architect the opportunity of intro- 
ducing the line of lofty and splendid windows 
which form such a noble feature above the line of 
the clearstory, admitting a flood of light and at- 
mosphere to the upper part of the vast interior 
which produces an unrivalled effect of brilliant 
lightness; while beneath these spacious and mag- 
nificently traceried openings a richly contrasting 
effect is produced by the smaller line of windows 
at the back of the double arches of the clearstory. 
It would be idle to attempt anything like a de- 
tailed account of the general ornamentation and 
decorative sculpture of this well-known and 
often-described work; but in its profusion of 
remarkable features each fresh visitor finds 
something new to dwell upon which has not 
been especially singled out- for criticism or ad- 
miration by his predecessors. Among such 
special morceauaz the writer of the present notice 
was especially attracted to the close examination 
of the exquisitely elaborated stone pulpit, which 
is perhaps one of the most intricately wrought 
pieces of delicate tabernacle work in Europe ; 
and, although the treatment of some of the de- 
tails would appear to suggest a somewhat later 
period for its execution than the time of Erwin, 
yet there can be little doubt that the design, in 
all its main features, and the disposition and 


Proportions of ite details, is due to no other, 
although his design may have been carried into 
execution, and perhaps modified by some of his 
successors in the great work. 

_ There is also another feature, and that a pecu- 
liarly Gothic one, which has been wrought out 
with more than usual richness and success in 
this wonderful interior, namely the corbeille and 
canopy-work attached to the columns for the 
reception and display of statuary. This device 
for varying the ascending lines of lofty 
columns was certainly a most happy thought of 
the Gothic architects, and is the more interesting 
as being entirely absent in classical architecture, 
in which the moderate height of the columns does 
not, in fact, admit of its successfal introduction. 
In the great Gothic cathedrals, on the other 
hand, this device serves at once as a point of 
agreeable repose to the eye in measuring the 
enormous height of the columns, and forms at the 
same time a most graceful and picturesque means 
of furnishing the edifice with all the convenience 





for a gallery of sacred sculpture without trenching 
upon and crowding up the lower portions 
of the space for the accommodation of the 
congregation. One of the most remarkably 
rich examples of such displays of statuary, 
supported on lofty corbeilles at the mid- 
height of the towering columns, to which 
they are made to appear almost necessary 
adjuncts by the addition of the elaborate canopy, 
is the series of sculptural figures, of life-size, 
and in fully-detached relief, which, tier above 
tier, cluster round a massive group of columns 
in the south transept, and which, in their own 
distinct style, form an architectural feature 
fully as striking as the celebrated spiral series of 
marble pictures which wind round the wonder- 
fal column of Trajan from base to summit. The 








lower set of figures clustered round that group of 
columns at Strasbourg consist of the four evan- 
gelists, supported on very magnificent corbeilles, 
the carvings of which represent, with a marvellous 
addition of intricate ornament, the well-known 
symbols of the four evangelists,—the angel, the 
bull, the lion, and the eagle. Above the figures are 
exquisitely-enriched canopies, surmounting which 
are four figures of angels, of remarkably fine execu- 
tion, in attitudes of flying downwards, and in the 
act of communicating the inspired records to the 
authors of the Gospels. Above these is another 
tier of figures, the chief of which is the Saviour, 
descending from heaven, guarded by other 
angels. Such are a few of the more remarkable 
features of Erwin’s great work, which, long be- 
fore its completion, was awarded the first rank 
among the seven wonders of Germany. 








THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. 


As all municipal buildings have almost stopped 

work, the New Opera remains in almost the 
same state that it was in a few months ago, 
except the principal front, which, a few days 
before the 15th of August, was denuded of its 
box-screens, sheltering the four groups of statues 
at the entrances. These groups, one on each 
side of the doorways, are as follows: Muaic (by 
M. Guillaume); Lyric Prose (M. Jouffroy) ; 
Dance (M. Carpeaux) ; Lyric Tragedy (M. Per- 
raud). Between these groups are four allegorical 
statues: Idyll, Cantata, Fable, and Elegy, the 
works of MM. Aicelin, Chapus, Dubois and 
Vatrinelle, and Falquiéres. 
On the summit of the building, active opera- 
tions are being undertaken to place the crowning 
statues, &c. At the angles of the facade, Lyric 
Poetry and the Muses occupy one; on the other 
are Lyric Poetry and the Renowned. These are 
due to M. Gumery. The colossal statue of 
Apollo, lyre in hand, has already been placed on 
the pediment of the great stage wall. It is by 
M. Aimé Millet, the artist to whom France owes 
the grand statue of Vercingetorix, set up in 
1865 in one of the provinces. On each angle of 
the wall is a flying horse, or a Pegasus, by 
M. Lequesne. All these figures are of colossal 
proportions, and are executed in galvanoplastic 
bronze, with profuse gilding. o 

While the scaffolding and hoardings were up, 
the four fronts of the New Opera were a mystery 
to the Parisians, whose curiosity in matters of 
decoration and ornamentation is proverbial, 
and criticism was deemed both unwise and 
unfair. Now that the four fronts are thrown 
open to the public every one is at liberty to 
judge of the general external effect of the 
structure, especially as it is now unalterable in 


design. 





Placing ourselves between the “ refuges ae 
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a line with the north side of the Boulevart des 
Capucines, we have a good view of the front 
elevation as far as the cast cornice-work which 
is the starting-line of the attic story for the rest 
of the building, but we see no more of the great 
pile. Passing to the eastern elevation, we find 
a totally different facade and of a style hard to 
be reconciled with that of the front elevation. 
At the rear the elevation is not devoid of bold- 
ness, differing, though it does, from any of the 
others. The same remarks apply to the western 
front. It seems that the aim of the architect 
has been to group together all the known styles 
of architecture, and to make as much use of 
them as he can, by disposing them conven- 
tionally. 

By taking up a position, however, in the 
Avenue Napoleon (the new street leading from 
the Opera to the Palais Royal), there appears at 
one a certain harmony of outline and details in 
the structure seen in perspective. It is lawful 
for an architect to make any two opposite 


By the care of Mrs. Whelan, too, @ window has 
been set up at the east end of the church, in 
memory of the late vicar. 

Heronden Hall is a handsome mansion, good 
serviceable modern Gothic in style, designed by 
the late Mr. Donthorne, but recently much 
enlarged, the original architect sacrificing too 
much to a lofty open-roofed hall, certainly a 


and the largest ash-tree in the county. No one 


the window to his parents that he was soon 
to follow them ; but so, under the di ion of 
Providence, it has been, and the Hall is now to 
be let for a time until recollections soften. The 
nearest station for London, by the South-Hastern 
line, is Headcorn. 

Biddenden, on the way from this station to 
Tenterden, has a church ranging from the thir- 
teenth tothe fifteenth century in date. At Standen 
there is a good sixteenth-century timber house ; 
and at Rolvenden a Perpendicular church worth 
looking at. These endings in “den” are notice- 





facades, or building, of totally different aspect 
and style; but the adjacent fronts should | 
harmonise eo as to give no shock to the 


able. Kemble, in his ‘‘ Saxons in England,” 
gives some information on the point, which is 


striking feature. The park bes in it a noble oak | presen 
supposed when the owner of Heronden set up | Traj 


eye when seen in perspective. This M. Garnier quoted by Murray. The “dens,” part of the 
seems to have understood ; and the perspective Saxon Mark, or settlement, denoted pasture, 
lines of two adjacent sides of the quadrangular usually for swine, and were within the uncleared 
building are so conceived that the structure thus forest which surrounded the settled habitations. 
viewed seems to possess all the desired harmony, | There was a Den Court, he says, for this part of 
amplitude, and elegance. For instance, returniog Kent, which, up to comparatively recent times, 


to the Avenue Napoleon, all the timidity of the low | 
front elevation disappears ; all the building rises 
up in its grandeur ; first the cupola of the salle, 
then the terminal pediment of the stage; and 
the mascarons of the front correspond with the 
commencement of the gables of the roof of the 
building, above the attics. 

Some cry has justly arisen against the 
* Dance” of M. Carpeaux on the principal fagade, 
in which group he has given us the model, in | 
puris naturalibus, of a drunken Bacchante, the | 
allures and attitude of which are disgracefally 
impure and immoral. An official journal says | 
that there is some rumour it will be removed,— | 
1,6001. thrown away. Carpeaux’s model was, 
approved of by the Government, so that they are | 
in fault for not having added a little drapery in 
time. 

As to the interior decorations of the new Paris | 
Opera-honse, it is too early to criticise the work. | 











had jurisdiction over forty-four Dens, for the 
most part still traceable. 





SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY MANAGE. 
MENT,—OR OTHERWISE. 


Te following communication has been ad- 
dressed to the directors of the South-Eastern 
Railway :— 

“ Last Saturday morning, at 9.28, I took a first- 
class return ticket at Charing-cross station for 
Headcorn. My servant was with me to carry 
portmanteau to the carriage and to take back 
replies to a bundle of letters brought to me at 
the station. The officer at the gate, with a 
certain amount of insolence, refused, however, 
to let him pass with me to the carriage, although 
I explained the serious importance of having 
him by me to the last moment. The man 


admitted that if my servant, whose ity was 
evident, had been in livery he could not have 
r 2 s revented him from passing through. The course 
TENTERDEN, KENT. | Salealtl by your officer on this occasion caused 

A READER asks us to tell him something about | a most serious inconvenience, and I must take 
“the stupid story that calls Tenterden Tower the liberty of saying that, if he acted in accord- 
the cause of the Godwin Sands.” It is a very ance with orders, such orders are not calculated 
old story, not quite so “stupid” as our over- | to serve the interests of passengers or company. 
clever correspondent seems to think, and we; On the following evening, the 8.13 train, 
might refer him to the guide-books foran answer.|when it stopped at Headcorn, included 
However, in a dozen words, the tradition is that but one first-class wagon, which was fall, 
the abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury,|and I was compelled to return to London 
employed, in building Tenterden Tower, stone in a second-class carriage, having paid for 
that had been provided to strengthen the sea-/| first, amongst, as it happened, mewling in- 
wall of land belonging to Earl Godwin. The | fants and reeking men. At London Bridge, 
wall failing in consequence during a great storm, | at Cannon-street, and at Waterloo Junction, we 
the land was submerged, and became the perilous | loitered to take up and set down passengers, and 








sands of which we are speaking. The story was | 
first told, so far as we know, by the witty and 
unfortunate Sir Thomas More, the author of 
“ Utopia” and friend of Erasmus, and though 
probably a fable, is anything but “ stupid.” 

‘* What great events from trifling causes flow,’”— 


trifling, indeed, if we could really get back to 
them and trace the connexion of events. A 
word casually uttered has set its hearer on a 
track that has led to a discovery of immense 
importance ; and was there not once a great war 
because of the breaking of a brace-button that 
disconcerted an envoy, and prevented the com- 
pletion of his speech? For want of a single 
nail in his horse’s shoe, a man was ruined: we 
all know the story. And who shall say how the 
ruin of one man may affect the course of events ? 
Sir Thomas More’s statement, if not correct itself, 
includes a great and useful truth. If the build 
ing of the tower of Tenterden Church was not 
~ cause of the Godwin sands, it might have 

n. 

It is a fine tower, bold and lofty, that of 
Tenterden, Perpendicular in style and good in 
proportions. The church itself is partly of the 
thirteenth century, partly of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth. The nave has a panelled ceiling, and 
the tower arch is open, so as to show the west 
window. This was filled not long ago by the 
late Mr. William Curteis Whelan, of Heron. 
den Hall, with a costly memorial in stained 
glass, by Lavers & Barrand, of his father and 
mother, the figures in it typifying their qualities. 





the result of this and previous proceedings was 
that we arrived at Charing-cross at 10°40 instead 
of 9°55 as advertised, or 45 minutes after time; 
and as my coachman had thought it necessary 
to wait only 40 minutes after the hour for which 
he had been ordered, I was left to the chance of 
a cab, with the consequent expenditure. 

Any one of these incidents would reflect on 
the management of a railway : and, having been 
subjected to the series consecutively, I feel bound 
to complain gravely as well for the sake of the 
public as of myself.” 








THE EMPEROR-ARCHITECT HADRIAN.* 


THE antiquaries who have espoused the cause 
of Hadrian v. Severus, as being the author of the 
great Roman wall in England, will be glad to hear 
that a French biographer of the imperial archi- 
tect commences an enumeration of his works 
with mention of this great barrier. The writer 
in question, M. Charles Lucas, after stating that 


and succeeded Trajan in 117, and enjoyed the 
supreme power for twenty-one years, gives a few 
of the opinions of ancient authors concerning 
his accomplishments. He was pronounced poet, 
painter, and architect. It is, however, only with 
this last capacity that M. Lucas deals. Without 
quoting any authority, or throwing any new 


* L’Empereur-Architecte Adrien (Publius Ailius Adri- 











Paris; 


Hadrian was born in Rome, January, A.D. 76, | ; 





anus). Etude Anti Char! 
8 Fo od = les Lucas, erchitecte, 





weight into the scale, he merely 
that after the 120, tothe 


free 
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stone line M. Lucas erroneously 

the boundary between the two coun 
tday. Continuing the account, 
built a temple in honour of Plotine, the wife of 
jan, at Nimes. At b epeare et rebuilt the 
Temple of Augustus. He em —> 
aad added tot @ new quaster which tock 

name. Between the years 123 and 125, during 
his first stay in Asia Mi Sy cutee diate 

measure the ci ique, whi 
se oc Tiberius had also 


ie 


power, he built a public bath, an aqueduct, and 
a temple, dedicated to Nymphs, in which water 
sources formed fine fountains. At Athens he built 
@ new city, divided from the old one by an arch, 
which bore two inscriptions; the one looking 
upon the old city, of Minerva, reading, “ Here is 
the Athens of Theseus;” and that facing the 
new buildings notifying “ Here is the Athens of 
Hadrian.” Among the edifices he erected here 
were two temples, whose magni we can 
picture from the account of Pausanias, who says 
that the portiooes were formed of 120 columns 
of Phrygian marble, that the walls were of the 
same marble, and the halls were decorated with 
sculpture, paintings, gold, and alabaster. More- 
over, he restored the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
in recognition of which task the Athenians 
placed a colossal statue of him near it. He 
made more than one visit to Athens, for in the 
second visit he consecrated some of the edifices 
he commenced on the first. At Corinth, too, in 
his day were built baths and an aqueduct; the 
tomb of Epaminondas was embellished by an in- 
scription composed by the emperor; at Matinée was 
rebuilt a temple in honour of Neptune Hippius ¢ 
at Hyampolis a portico which bore his name ; at 
Abés he rebuilt the great temple of Apollo, and 
at Némée, the hippodrome. Visiting Egypt he 
built a monument to Pompey the Great. He 


ascended the Nile as far as Thebes, and visited 


the statue of Memnon with his wife, their stop- 
ping-places being handed down to posterity in 
inscriptions. Here he lost his favourite Antinous, 
to whose memory he built a city he called 
Antinopolis. On his return to Rome, A.D. 135, 
he only quitted it occasionally to reside in his 
celebrated villa. Inthe Eternal City he founded 
the Atheneum, restored the basilica of Neptune, 
the forum of Augustus, built a cirous, threw se 
bridge over the Tiber, and placed on it the mag- 
nificent mausoleum intended for his remains. 
M. Lucas has not taken the trouble to collect 
evidences of his numerous works in other parts 
of Italy, although he states they exist in the 
form of inscriptions on many of great import- 


ance. 

The villa built by Hadrian at Tivoli is described 
at some length, with references to the works of 
Ligorio, 1560; Antoinedel Re, 1611; Kircher, 1671s 
Contini, 1634; Piranesi, 1781; besides the more 
modern authorities, Bardi, Nibby, and Canina; 
but a French account of it by M. Daumet is 
specially cited as exhaustive in an artistic point 
of view. This villa, or of buildings, 
grouping together all that the emperor had seen 
and wished to reproduce in the course of his 
travels in Greece and it will be remem- 
bered, did not long survive its author intact, 
having been dismantled by Caracalla for the en- 
richment of his own thermes, and finally de- 
vastated by Totila, in his siege of Tivoli. About 
ten miles in circuit, containing a Lyceum, an 
academy, a Paecile, a palace, a of 
Canopus, Greek and Latin libraries, barracks for 
the guards, several theatres, numerous temples, 
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LONG SPAN BRIDGES. 


PRorEssok DE VoLson Woops gives the following tables of brid having pans, 
the “Journal of the Franklin Tostitate” © = = 






































TRUSSED BRIDGES, 
Total 
NAME OF BRI No. of | Longest 
DGE, ng Spans, | Span. REMARKS. 
Schaff hausen, Switzerland ..,....0..600000..) 365 2 193 | Weisbach Mech., Vol. Pip 283. 
Trenton, N.J. 880 5 200 — arch meget. aupt on Bridge Con- 
on, p. 4 
Columbia, Pennsylvania ..vrvesseserverseee| 5,280 29 | 200 | f ey peg daring rebel invasion, 1968. 
an, p. 240, 

Newark Dyke, Eng. ‘4 ee 2404 { Hesaest * span of Warren’s Girder. Jour. 
mas ie so | 1 | | sake hott 
Chepstow, Eng. .... 66 306 | Queen Post—Theory of Bridges—Weak 
Noget, B. Prussia 321. | Jour. Frank Tuer 1. X " 
Upper Schuylkill sant a3 . - a ol, XXXIX.,, 3d Ser., p. 230, 
Louisville Bridge, over Ohio River 370 |} Fink’s Trass— Report of Company. 
Wettingen, Germany ..........cceseeee . 390 { Erected in 1778. Longest span of wooden truss 

onrecord. Weisbach Mech., Vol. ii., p. 83. 
Dirschau, Prussis 3073 | § Iron Lattice. Jour. Frauk, Inst., Vol. 
Kailmburg, Holland XXXIX., 3d Series, p. 230. 

pg SROMNT oc sesviscocsercccsseeseeseees ose ove 515 | Longest span trussed bridge. Official Rep., 1866. 
Derry, designed by Claus (never built) ...|_., Y | camp fA geese wee: ote, When, Rock, 
| ol, i1., p. 

















































































































TUBULAR BRIDGES, 
Total | 
NAME OF BRIDGE, length | N°. of | Longest, 
ey Spans, | Span. | REMARKS, 
Fis WIS cen crnithaineniactins atceusraenoscese cae 1 400 | Civ. Eng. Jour., 1848. 
Britannia, Eng. | § Tubular Bridges by Dem -  Traité de la 
6 1,513 4 ated | { Construction des Ponts WéXalliques, P1.X. 
Victoria, at Montreal, Canada .............+. 10,204 | 25 | 330 | agent ae 
ARCHED BRIDGES, 
Total | ‘eal. 
NAME OF BRIDGE. length in |N°- of/ Longest REMARKS 
feet. Spans. Span. n 
: z more than 
Neuilly (over Seine) .....0..-.0s.e000e» siwwtvooen) M0 5 128 | Mahan, p. 225. 
Teff, South Wales ...... owe 1 140 f ge nee Reger =, 6 Giverows. Woodbusy'es 
London Bridge ..........csessesssesecnvenss deveeee 784 5 152 Woodbury, >. 433—for railroad purposes. 
Rida, AYP ..<:c0ss00000. = ol ove 180 | Jour. Fravk, Inst , Vol, XXXIX., p. 231. 
Chester or Grosnover ee 200 Mahan, p. 228. 
= Washington Aq 200 | Sc. Am. 1860, p. 86. Cast iron, by Rennie. 
OWT WEE  .ossssccedetesavercvees “ ons 250 Smiles’s Lives of Engineers, Vol. II., p. 188. 
Trizzo AGdB.......004. I ff RE 5 OM rs 251 i [ oo Soa eee: we 
Not potty de th raul i Ferctneds. i 
St. Louis Bridge... 1,509 | 6 | { "So chece: lane. pis 9 eager rg 
P 4 DEO rsescsseveesveereeseneesseteessceven ’ by the Co 1858, 
sd nee. Se Teen 1 | 600 | To be made of iron. Weisbach, Vol. IL, p. 86, 
SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 
‘Total | 
NAME OF BRIDGE. iength | No. of | Longest) REMARES, 
in feet. Spans. | Span. 
Ni ee ee ee ee ee | ¢8e. Am. Vol, XX., p. 218. This bridge is 
Sonreell ~~ 4 lt be eae . 1 1,264 | { about a mile below Niagara Falls, 
the Hudson River, 42 miles above 2,499 | 1 1,600 | Jour. Frank, Inst., Vol. LVIL., p. 165, 
We 35 GUO seinetisearectjcteesininascintians ar a . 
When Built.| Span. 
Douro, at Oporto ... 1842 558 Sup. to Weale’s Bridges, p. 144. 
pF ii ama 6 1825 580 | Chain cable, Mahan's Civ. Eog., Pp. 255, 
RPG, BB. siirsectnisiiirarcsiscirizvenres 1852 622 og me J aia Fiet Feb 
4 troyed by Gen. eb., 1862. 
Nashville, over Cumberland 1850 656 i Se. Am, Mar. 30th, 1850. A: . 
Besth, over Danube ....ceseccssssescssseessserees 1349 670 Tere cd doe we Inst., Vol. 
Niagara Railroad Bridge 1854 822 Jour. Frank. Inst, ° 
Fribourg, Switzerland ......................... 1834 870 =| Ibid., Vol, XXIII., 2nd Series, p. 141, 
Lewiston (7 miles), below Niagara Falls... 1856 1,043 Sc, Am. June 1,1861. Blown down, Feb., 1864, 
Lexington and Danville Railroad Bri “i 1856 1,220 eee ay Inst., Vol. XXXIX., 3rd Series, 
East River Bridge, N.Y. City oi... — 1,600 a aa. 3 , Jour. Frank, Inst., Vol. LXXXIV., 














THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Tue hearty vote of thanks which, on the 
motion of Mr. Ramsbottom, of Crewe, was so 
readily awarded to Sir William Armstrong, for 
*‘ the valuable and interesting address” delivered 
by that gentleman, as President of the Institution 
of pina fn oye eee eee 
meeting ewcastle, is enti to a sym 
thetic echo in our columns. seppired 

In portions of his address Sir William went 
over ground familiar to the readers of the 
Builder. It is a matter of just satisfaction toa 
public writer to find views which he has been 
long endeavouring to bring before the world so 
— ae , and so eloquent! ee in 

present instance, by the ident of the 
Mechanical En . 
The President referred, apropos of the use of 


steam, to that of hydraulic engi 
sensing $0 waick we ve repestedly called the 


attention of our readers (Builder, October 28th, 
1867, et passim), the great enigma of which 
M. de Lesseps is the sphynx. 

The direct application of steam power to the 
excavation of the Suez Canal is indeed one of 
the most remarkable of the recent features of 
engineering achievements. Sir William observes 
that in quantity of material moved, the Suez 
Canal is far more vast than the Great Pyramid. 
Quantity, however, is a relative term. If we 
compare the actual amount of labour involved in 
the quarrying, the transport, the working, and 
the setting of the three millions and a half of cubic 
yards of solid masonry which the Great Pyramid 
approximately contains, with that required for the 

out of the ninety-six millions of cubic 
yards estimated as the material to be removed 
for the sinking of the canal, the balance will 
incline heavily in favour of the former, notwith- 
standing the immense service rendered by steam 
to the latter work. But there is yet another 
feature not hinted at by the President. The 
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work of Souphis has endured for some fifty-four 
centuries, according to the best modern calcula- 
tions of dates. Having suffered the utmost 
violence that the caprice or the curiosity of man 
could inflict, it is as likely to endure for a second 
or for a third period of equal length, as the Nile 
is to continue to run through Egypt. Whether 
all the ingenious toil and unsparing cost of the 
enterprising French engineer will ever succeed 
in making a channel 28 ft. deep from sea to sea, 
and how long, if once made, this channel will 
last, are questions as yet entirely unan- 
swered. The last attempt to elicit an 
authoritative statement, made in the House 
of Commons on the 2nd of August, entirely 
failed, as the Under-Secretary of State replied 
that the Foreign Office was not in the possession 
of any official information on the subject. In 
fact, Mr. Otway seemed to have no more recent 
guide than a report made, in the columns of the 
Times newspaper, by Mr. Fowler nearly six 
months ago, to which he added the statement 
from “ other sources,” that the intended depth 
of 26 ft. was reduced to 18 ft. As to the pro- 
gress of the great experiment of the filling the 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, not one word of 
assuring information seems to have reached this 
country, the testimony of the last traveller (a 
man well fitted for forming an opinion) being in 
the last degree unfavourable. 

From the Suez Canal, Sir William Armstrong 
passed to a subject very fully entered into in 
our columns last July, and introduced to 
public attention in the Builder of 17th August, 
1867, as well as previously, that of the coal 
supply of the future. The additional informa- 
tion to be gathered from the address referred to 
the use of pneumatic coal-cutting engines in the 
Hetton Colliery, by which not only is human 
labour to a great extent superseded, but a supply 
of air, at a temperature of 7 degrees below 
freezing point, escapes into the mine, the in- 
fluence of the expanding air that is discharged 
by each machine being sufficient to lower the 
temperature of the circulating atmosphere by 
one degree. The combination of pure ventila- 
tion with a supply of cool air affords a means of 
penetrating to greater depths than have been 
hitharto reached. 

From the contemplation of these various and 
distinct portions of the field of mechanical 
engineering, the address passed on to that in 
which the President may be expected to be more 
especially at home,—the condition of artillery, 
and the present state of the ever open question of 
the relative strength of our means of attack and 
of defence. Here again we meet a subject not 
unfamiliar to our readers. (See Builder of 
February 3, 1866; July 27, 1867; and May 10, 
1868.) The remarks upon the function of heat 
in increasing the projectile force of powder were 
such as to demand attention. By the discharge 
of fifty rounds in succession, a field-piece is made 
so hot that it cannot be touched. The actual 
flame contact which produces this effect is 
limited to the third of a second, or the 150th 
part of a second for each discharge. The calorific 
effect of the thin film of heated matter de- 
posited in the bore at each discharge, may be 
set against the intermediate loss of heat by 
radiation. In small guns the area of absorbing 
surface surrounding the charge is proportionally 
greater than in large guns. The greater heat 
attained in the latter both adds directly to the 
explosive force of the powder, by expanding the 
gas, and acts indirectly by accelerating the 
inflammation of the powder. When the addi- 
tional resistance to the expulsion of the pro- 
jectile which is caused by the rifling of the 
barrel is taken into account, it is estimated that 
the pressure actually reached in guns of a large 
size when fired with English service powder, is 
not less than seventy thousand pounds on the 
square inch. It would be interesting to have 
some more distinct indication of the data which 
lead to so prodigious an estimate. 

To resist this terrible bursting pressure it 
becomes of the last importance to understand 
the most appropriate material, and the best 
method of manufacture, for a heavy gun. 
Krupp and Whitworth advocate the use of steel ; 
but it is rather the hoped-for steel of the future, 
than any as yet prodaced by human hands, to 
which they can look with any confidence. The 
American Rodman gun is of cast-iron, the inside 
being cooled first, and the external portion of 
the metal being allowed to shrink upon the 
hardened interior ; the object being to keep the 
metal in the interior in a state of compression, 
‘and that on the exterior in a state of tension. 
| Sir William adheres to his opinion that coils of 
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welded iron, surrounding a steel tube, form the 
best guns. The main reason for the preference 
of iron is the fact, or as least the positive 
opinion, that steel, while possessing much 
greater tensile strength than wrought-iron, is 
less adapted to resist concussive strains. 

The last point on which the address enlarged 
was one with which our readers are not un- 
familiar. It relates to the mounting of guns, 
both for land and for naval service. The views 
which we have taken occasion to express as to 
the mode in which the fortifications of the fature 
will be modified in consequence of the important 
invention of Capt. Moncrief were fully endorsed 
by Sir William Armstrong. Still more intereat- 
ing was the accordance which he expressed with 
our opinion as to naval artillery. A mere float- 
ing gun-carriage, as small as possible, in order 
to carry a heavy gun, and the machinery 
requisite for propulsion, is that which we have 
indicated as the great desideratum of naval con- 
struction. Sir William not only agrees with 
this opinion, as theoretical, but illustrates it by 
the experience of the proving-barge of the 
Elswick Works, which is a mere floating gun- 


During the excavations for a new sewer on 
the site of the above hospice a great number of 
human bones were discovered, among which were 
fifteen skulls. These remains were so phospho- 
rescent that they spread terror among the men. 

At the Fglise Saint-Vincent de Paul a new 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin is being con- 
structed, at the end of the nave, behind the 
grand altar. M. de Niewerkerke, superintendent 
of fine arts, has presented to the curé of St. 
Vincent de Paul, at his request, the statue of the 
Virgin, executed by M. Carrier Belleuse, for 
which he gained the grand medal of honour at 
the Salon of 1867. 

The ten marble busts of the crowned heads 
who have visited the Hétel de Ville during the 
last ten or twelve years have been placed on 
marble plinths of coloured marble. They are in 
the gallery} leading from the Salle du Trone to 
the grand apartments of the prefect, behind the 
Salon du Zodiaque, the splendid woodwork of 
which has been recently restored to its primitive 
grandeur. The busts are as follow : — Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert, the Queen of Portugal, 
the Emperor Frangois Joseph of Austria, the 





carriage. This proving-barge was the origin of 
the idea of Mr. Rendell’s now well-known gun- | 
boat Staunch, which is provided with steam 

power for propelling a twin screw, and for work- 

ing a 12-ton gun. This vessel is so small as to | 
be a very difficult mark to hit, and is, at the 
same time, very inexpensive. Guns of the 
largest size may be mounted in vessels similar 
to the Stawnch, without increasing their tonnage 
in more than a proportionate degree. 

We feel quite assured that our readers will 
share our own satisfaction at the reproduction, 
in an address which authoritatively sums up the 
recent progress of mechanical engineering, of 
so much on which we have insisted within the 
last three or four years. When we use the term 
reproduction we refer, of course, only to that 
community of results arrived at by different 
thinkers, starting from different stand-points, 
and advancing by different routes, which is one 
of the happiest triumphs of science. The lover 
of trath for its own sake will rather prefer that 
views which he advocates should be inde- 
pendently arrived at, than that they should be 
adopted on his own authority. The balance of 
probability inclines far more in favour of their 
exactitude in the former than in the latter case. 








FROM PARIS. 


A ReEpoRT on the financial situation of the 
hospitals and asylums (hospices) of the French 
empire has just been issued by the Inspectors 
General of the establishments of bienfaisance. 

On the Ist of January, 1869, there existed 1,557 
hospitals and hospices, under the charge of 1,382 
administrative commissions. The towns of 
Nancy, Rennes, and Saint-Omer have 4 
establishments; Bordeaux, Valenciennes, 5; 
Lyons, 7; Paris, 32. Before 1790 there were 
1,224 hospitals and hospices; 16 under the first 
empire; 53 under the restoration; 71 under 
Louis-Philippe ; 11 under the republic ; 172 under 
Napoleon IlI.; thus bringing up the number to 
1,557. The number of beds available in 1847,— 
viz., 126,142,—is now raised to 141,576; differ- 
ence, 434. The towns which have the greatest 
number of beds in hospitals and hospices are as 
follow: — Paris, 18,785; Lyons, 4,176; Nantes, 
2,716; and Lille, 2,188. 

This document touches upon a question of im- 
portance : it is this, examples of which are daily 
brought before the public : the difficulties thrown 
in the way of the free admission of the indigent 
living in rural districts into hospitals ; and, worse 
again, the insufficiency of out-door attendance on 
the sick at their own homes. 

On the 18th inst., the works for constructing 
two new groups of public schools on the vast 
site left free by the demolition of the Grand 
Hospice des Petite-Ménages, were let in contract. 
This old building was situated at the angle of 
the Rues de Sévres and de la Chaise, and was 
founded by Henri II. on the site of the ancient 
leper hospital called Maladrerie Saint-Germain, 
demolished by order of Parliament in 1544, and 
transferred without the precincts of Paris. With 
the exception of the préauz and shady trees 
nothing remains of the Hospice des Petits- 
Ménages now transferred to the new municipal 
building at Issy. There a certain number of 
aged married persons, one above sixty and the 
other not less than seventy years old, are 

received. In consideration of a certain sum 
once paid, the aged couples find there a com. 


Emperor of Russia, the Sultan, Victor-Emmanuel, 
the King of Portugal, the King of Prussia, and 
the King of Bavaria. 

The official statistical return of the number of 
persons who came to Paris to see the Exhibition 
of 1867 bas jast been published. It appears 
that the total number was only 582,205 persons, 
of whom 200,347 were strangers. Among the 
latter were 59,367 British, 48,865 Germans, 
146 Oceanians, 27,368 Belgians, 33 Georgians, 
4,289 clergymen, 4,779 persons of title, 50,335 
independent proprietors, 320 journalists, 115 


letters, 23 rabbis, 4 Cochin-Chinese, and 19,212 
photographers! How was this found out ? 

Two new Jewish synagogues are being con- 
structed in Paris, one in the Rue de la Victoire, 
with a front on the Rue de la Chausée d’Antin, 
very vast and elevated. The second is being 
built in the Rue des Tournelles in the Marais, 
and is to be as important a building as the first ; 
its site is a portion of that of the memorable 
palace of Tournelles which belonged in 1390 to 
the Chancellor d’Orgemont; there Leon de 
Lusignan, king of Armenia, lived and spent the 
last days of his existence in 1393. Daring the 
British occupation it was the residence of the 
Duke of Bedford, regent during the minority of 
Henry VI., about 1422. Bedford so increased 
and ornamented the Tournelles Palace, that, as 
history informs us, Charles VII., having been 
reinstated in the possession of Paris, preferred 
it for a residence to the Hétel Saint-Paul. It 
was in front of the spot where the new syna- 
gogue is being built that Henri II, king of 
France, was mortally wounded in a tournay by 
the Count de Montgomery. The last vestiges of 
the Tournelles Palace were cleared away by 
order of Henri IV., to construct the quarter of 
the Place Royale. 

In front of la Petite-Villette, and the park of 
the Buttes Chaumont, the new iron bridge, of 
very bold design, by which the Rue de Crimée 
crosses the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture, has been 
opened for traffic. Under it, in deep cutting, 
pass the Chemin de Ceinture and that leading to 
the great cattle market of La Villette, abattoirs, 
&c. This bridge is composed of several sections, 
one of which is in the line of the Rue de Crimée : 
another section unites the two portions of the 
Boulevard de Mexico. As was the case with the 
Pont de Avenue de Clichy, under which pass 
all the lines of the Ouest, the bridge carrying the 
Rue de Crimée was constructed without for a 
moment interrupting the traffic of the Chemin de 
Fer de Ceinture. 

The new Clichy bridge over the Seine at 
Asniéres is now open to the public; it is of cast- 
iron, of good design, and consists of three arches 
spanning the three branches of the Seine, 
divided by islands at that spot. 








Monument at Rome Commemorative of 
the Coming Council.—The design submitted 
to the Pope by his architect, Count Vespignani, 
for the monument commemorative of the Council, 
has been approved of. This will consist simply 
of a column of African marble from the Emporium, 
raised on an hexagonal base, which will be 
enriched, on five of its faces, with bas-reliefs, 
representing five parts of the world, while the 
sixth face will bear the arms of Pius IX, and 
the date of the opening and close of the Council. 
The column will be surmounted by a statue of 





fortable repose for the rest of their lives, 


Pius IX. pronouncing the benediction urbi et orbi. 


THE RADCLIFFE INFIRMARY CHAPEL, 
OXFORD. 


Tue Chapel of the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford, Mr. Blomfield, architect, has just received 
an interesting addition to its internal decoration, 
in the shape of four remarkable pictures, done 
by Russian monks. During a tour in Russia, in 
1867, the founder of the chapel, according to the 
local Journal, visited the celebrated Monastery 
of Troitzka, or Holy Trinity, about forty miles 
from Moscow, in the midst of a wild forest. Ita 
massive walls extend 4,500 ft. in length, are 
from 30 ft. to 40 ft. high, and 20 ft. thick. The 
building is flanked by eight towers, and forms a 
fortress of great strength, which has triumphantly 
withstood siege and assault. It contains a 
cathedral, ten churches, palace, university, con- 
vent, schools of art and industry, and all the 
requisite accommodations for its thousands of 
inmates. It is replete with objects of interest, 
and there are shrines of solid gold and silver, 
adorned with precious stones, frescoes, carvings, 
and pictures. The monks have a school of 
painting, from which are supplied all the pictures 
and decorative work for the Eastern Church in 
Russia. About sixty monks are constantly 
engaged, under the chief direction of the Monk 
Symeone, on the various pictures in progress, and 
there is besides a class entirely devoted to 
miniatures, which are exquisitely executed on 
mother of pearl, and for beauty of drawing and 
delicacy of colouring equal any we have in this 
country, There are three large apartments 
occupied by the artist monks and their pupils. 
In the first, are the novices who are instructed 
in drawing; in the second, the younger monks 


post-masters, 222 ship-owners, 501 men of| who have made some advance are initiated into 
fp 7 = . ? 


the mysteries of colour; and in the third are the 
elder monks, proficients in their art. It was 
here that the four pictures which have just been. 
placed in St. Luke’s were produced. They con- 
sist of full-length figures of the Evangelists on 
panel, about 4 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. They are painted, 
says our authority, with all the delicacy of 


'miniatures on a golden ground, richly chased 


and adorned with an exquisite border, the rich 
colours sparingly introduced into which com- 
bine and harmonise charmingly in the general 
effect. 








THE SPIRIT-LEVEL. 


Its Invention.—He who first filled a glass 
bottle with a liquid, leaving a small quantity of 
air therein to form a bubble, then corked the 
bottle and laid it flat on one side, with the 
bubble floating against the upper part, was the 
unconscious inventor of the spirit-level, which is 
& very simple instrument in appearance, but of 
the utmost value, when properly made, to the 
astronomer, the engineer, and the builder; for 
when the bottle is placed horizontally, the bubble 
always mounts to, and rests at, its most elevated 
point ; and the tangent to that point, when the 
middle or apex-point of the bubble coincides 
therewith, is a horizontal line; that is, a line at 
right angles, or perpendicular to the direction of 
gravity or the plamb-line passing through that 
point. 

This was first perceived and applied, so far as 
is known, in France in 1666, by Melchisédec 
Thévenot, who was a great amateur of science 
aod a writer of books of voyages and travels. 
in this respect he enriched the literature of 
France as much as Hakluyt enriched that of 
England half a century earlier. It was at 
Thévenot’s house that the learned men who 
founded the Academy of Sciences of Paris used 
to assemble ; and it was at one of their meetings 
that he propounded the spirit-level. : 

A description of the instrument, accompanied 
with figures, was first published in the Journal. 
des Savants, Paris, November 15th, 1666, under 
this title :—‘“ Machine nouvelle pour la conduite 
des eaux, pour les bitiments, pour la navigation, 
et pour la plupart des autres arts.” The instra- 
ment is there called an air-level ; and is described 
as a glass tube, hermetically sealed at both ends, 
containing spirits of wine, which do not freeze, 
and a small quantity of air forming a bubble. 
It is stated that the instrument is capable of 
giving, with much exactness, the direction of the 
horizon, the perpendicular to the horizon, and 
vertical angles; and that it is easier to make, 
more convenient to use, and indicates a level line 
more readily and accurately than any other 
instrament. One represents the tube 
c with liquid, and an air-bubble ; a second 


shows it fitted, under the centre part, with a 





spindle dropping into a socket fixed on a staff 80 
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as to turn in any direction, and with sights on 
the ends for levelling to long distances; a third 
represents it fixed to a square, and a fourth toa 
short flat bar of wood, as levels for workmen ; 
and a fifth shows it fixed to a quadrant for 
navigation. 

In this first publication the inventor is not 
named. But in a small work, called “ Recueil 
des Voyages de M. Thévenot,” Paris, 1681, there 
is a description of the instrament by Thévenot,* 
preceded by a statement that he invented it 
fifteen years before that time ; and that he then 
gave a description of it to the public. This 
agrees with the description in the Journal des 
Savants referred to above, which no doubt 
was written by Thadvenot himself. He ais 
states that soon after its invention an account of 
it was sent to the Royal Society of London. The 
celebrated Dr. Hooke was then a constant 
attendant at the meetings of this body. By this 
means he became acquainted with it ; and, seeing 
that it would be of the greatest advantage to 
astronomy, to navigation, to engineering, and to 
building, he had some excellent tubes prepared, 
and applied them to various instruments ; and he 
subsequently produced the spherical spirit-level. 
From this circumstance the invention of the 
spirit-level, now in common use, has been 
ascribed to Hooke, but it is undoubtedly due to 
Thévenot. Much merit is due, however, to 
Hooke for aiding to perfect it, and to apply it to 
science. He was the best practical mechanician 
of his time, as is evidenced by his numerous 
pene aga oor in ne ms ee r-rny Tred. 
name mos 0 - 
letters on the a gong British — 
were contemporary ewton; an 
Hooke and Wren were within an ace of seeing 
and ing the principle of universal gravi- 
tation at the moment when the great intellect of 
Newton had grasped and mastered i 
for ever the mist that had obscured it. 

As, however, the instrument was new, and 
there were difficulties in ing it with 
precision, nearly a century elapsed before those 
difficulties were removed, and it obtained the 
preference it merited over the water-levels and 
plumb-levels then in use, as well as over those 
that were invented during the interval, most of 
which are now almost forgotten. It was first 
practically employed in this country in 1756 
by Smeaton for levelling the foundation and 
courses of stones of the noble lighthouse 
which he designed and erected on the Eddy- 
stone. Thévenot’s simple glass tube is now 
applied to nearly all the instraments used in 
levelling, and is the level par ewcellence. 

Its Construction.—The spirit-level, as ordi- 
narily constructed, consists of a short cylindrical 
glass tube, whose interior surface is, or should 
be, ground to a slight regular curvature length- 
ways, and then polished. The curvature, which 
is much exaggerated in the figure, is almost in- 
perceptible in the tube, the radius being from 
300 ft. to 600 ft. The tube is nearly filled with 
a very limpid liquid, leaving a small space 
occupied by an air-bubble, The open ends are 
then hermetically sealed by melting the glass 
around them with the blow-pipe. 

Alcohol or sulphuric ether, whose specific 
gravities are respectively *792 and °715, water 
being 1:000, are preferred for charging the tube, 





* “C'est un instrument ot l’air enfermé avec quelque 
liqueur fait un niveau, mais qui a ces avantages sur tous 
ceux dont on s’est servi jusques a cette heure. 

1. On le trouve plus juste que les autres, car il n’y a 
point de si petite inclination qu'il ne passe connoistre. 

2. Il est d’ailleurs d’autant plus seur pour la pratique, 
que les changemens de |l'air, le sec, I'humide, et ls vent, qui 
altérent les outres niveaux, ne peuvent en fagon du monde 
corrompre 8a justesse. 

8. La main de |'ouvrier n’est point occupée a le tenir 
lorsqu’ il s’en sert. 

4. L’on emploie moins de temps 4s’en servir, qu’s se 
servir des niveaux ordinaires; ce qui est fort considé- 
rable dans une pratique que les ouvriers sont obligez de 
recommencer si souvent, 

6. Le construction en est aussi plus aisée celle des 


perenne = pS te ras oo 
petit doigt, et environ ou huit 
long que large. Gn le forme per um bost, ob on y met 


quelque liqueur, L'esprit de vin y est fort pro ce 
quit ne fait point de otdiment, f qu'il ne qile jomais. 
laisse de tuyau environ un moins de ouide qu’il n’a 
de — ; on le bouche ‘a oom seelle fag le ~. 
rsqu’on s’en sert, et qu’on ique sur le plan 
mad he =—s 4 vat pone a Glevée, ot 
sussitost vers a 
demeure sans mouvement lorsque le plan est horizontal, 
Fone tojomm avec la mesmo justesse, quelque temps 
qu'il fasse, 

Ce niveau d’air qui donne l’horizon avec tant dejustesse, 
donnera par aent la perpendiculaire sur Phorizon, 
et tous les différens angles, si vous y ajotitez les divisions 
sur lesquelles il les puisse marquer.”— Recueil 
des Voyuges, 


because these liquids are much lighter, possess 
the property of fluidity in a higher degree, and 
are more sensitive than any others. Moreover, 
intense frost does not affect their fluidity—no 
observed degree of natural or artificial cold 
having ever frozen them ; and they also have the 
property of wetting the glass more readily and 
—s we “~~ liquids, owing to the 

illary ty subsisting between 
them Se glass. ? 

If the tube’s curvature were the same as the 
earth’s curvatare, the upper line or surface of 
the liquid would be truly level, and therefore no 
part of it would have a to fall, or seek 
a lower position ; nor would the bubble, which 
is considerably lighter than the liquid, have a 
tendency to rise or seek a higher one, but would 
remain“ uninfluenced at any part, because the 
action of gravity upon the surface of the liquid 
would be everywhere precisely equal. It is 
+ peer therefore, that the tube should be 

e not only of equal bore, or perfectly cylin- 
drical throughout, but with a uniform putt sen- 
sibly convex curvature, lengthways, in order 
that the middle or spex-point of the bubble may 
rise to, and rest at, the middle or apex-poiat of 
the are. 

As, then, the bubble moves in an aro of a 
circle convex upwards, it may be regarded as a 
plummet of air, analogous to a plummet of metal 
or a pendalum swinging in an arc of acircle con- 
vex downwards ; the centre of gravity of the 
bubble is brought to rest, by the earth’s attrac- 
tion, in the vertical line ing through the 
centre of the circle in an are of which the bubble 
moves, the same as the centre of gravity of the 
plummet or the pendulum is brought to rest, 
also by the earth’s attraction, in the vertical 
line ing through the centre of the circle in | 
an arcof which the plummet or the pendulum | 
swings, or through the point from which they 
are 8 When, , the apex-point 
of the bubble coincides with the apex, or zero 
point, as it is called, of the tube, which is marked 
thereon, or the ends of the bubble mark equal 
distances therefrom, the instrument is in adjust- 
ment,—that is, the tangent to the tube at the 
zero point is horizontal, or at right angles to 
the vertical passing that poi 

Two symmetrically divided scales are usually 
engraved across the top surface of the tube—one 
on each side of the zero-point, or one from each 
end of the bubble when its apex-point is iden- 
tical with the zero-point ; so that when the bubble 
marks equal divisions on the scales, the tangent 
to the aro at the zero-point, as also a visual ray, 
a straight edge, or a line parallel thereto, is 
horizontal. When, on the contrary, one end of 
the tube is raised above the other, the bubble 
rans from the zero-point towards the elevated 
end, and the tangent to that point, or the visual 
ray, the straight edge, or the line parallel 
thereto, inclines upwards in one direction, and 
downwards in the other, from exact horizontality, 
while the tangent to the arc at the apex-point 
of the bubble, wherever situated, remains 
horizontal. 

When, therefore, the radius of curvature of the 
tube is known, the scales across the tube are 
capable of measuring vertical angles with the 
same accuracy as a sector, whose radius is equal 
to the radius of the tube’s curvature. Thus, 
when the apex-point of the bubble deviates from 
the zero-point of the tube, the value in seconds 
of the angle contained between the horizontal 
tangent to the bubble’s apex-point, and the tan- 
gent to the tube’s zero-point is 

, , deviation of bubble. 
S0EES" x rad, of curv. of tube. 
For example, let the bubble’s deviation from the 
zero-point be three divisions of the scale, or 
> of an inch, and let the tube’s radius of 
curvature be 300 ft.; then we have 206265’ x 
geo = 206265" x 01 = 2062”°65 = 34’ 22”°65, the 
value of the angle from horizontality. 

The radius of curvature of the tube may be 
found by the formula 


R=<D; 


where R is the radius, d the deviation of the 
bubble, A the height traversed on a distant 
staff by the run of the tangent from the tube’s 
zero-point to the bubble’s apex-point, and D the 
horizontal distance from the bubble’s apex-point 
to the staff. Let d="S inch, h=1 inoh, and 


D=600 feet; then R=-<D="f x 600=°5 x 600= 


300 feet. 
Hence the longer the radius the less will be 





sensible will be the bubble of any deviation 
of the tangent to the tube’s zero-point 
from the horizontal; because the bubble must 
move over @ greater length of the tube in pro- 
portion to any small elevation of either end. 
In delicate levels the curvature is very small, and 
the bubble quivers with the slightest touch or 
tremour; while in levels made for common use 
the curvature is more rapid, and the bubble is 
more readily brought to a stand, and remains 


The volame and length of the bubble are 
affected by every change of temperature. The 
glass and the liquid both expand,—the glass 
very slightly, the liquid very considerably. If 
they expanded equally, the capacity of the tube 
and the volume of the liquid would be enlarged 
in the same proportion, and the volame and 
length of the bubble would remain always the 
same. But, as just observed, the dilatation by 
heat of the glass is only slight, while that of the 
we is very considerable. Hence the capacity 

the tube increases much less than the volume 
of the liquid ; and hence the volume and length 
of the babble become smaller as the volume of 
the liquid becomes larger. This may be verified 
by heating the tube; when, as the liquid re- 
ceives heat and expands, the volume and length 
of the bubble will be seen to decrease; and also 
by cooling the tube, when, as the liquid parts 
with heat and contracts, the bubble will be seen 
to imcrease in volume and length. Alcohol 
expands regularly ;,\,, for every degree of heat 
that it receives above 32°, and it contracts with 
the like regularity for every degree of heat that 
it parts with below 32°, 

ee the tubes are used just as they 
leave the glass-factory. Those having an rent 
uniform calibre, perceptible pain: Seaieare 
lengthways, and smooth interior surface, being 
selected for the purpose; and after the alcohol 
or the ether is enclosed in sufficient quantity to 
form a suitable bubble, the ends are hermetically 
sealed. Now it is evident that if there be any 
irregularities in the arc against which the bubble 
runs, they will be imparted to the bubble,—one 
end of which will be broader or narrower than 
the other, and shorter or longer from the zero- 
point; and in ion to the irregularities 
will the ends of the bubble be unequally dis- 
tant from that point, and will the tangent 
thereto deviate from horizontality. 

Should the bore of the tube be uneven or of 
irregular curvature, or should the parts on each 
side of the zero-point not be symmetrical, the 
ends of the bubble, as they augment or diminish 
in length by changes of temperature, would not 
rest exactly equidistant from the zero-point, or 
mark equal divisions on the scales. The tangent, 
however, to the zero-point would be horizontal, 
although the bubble would have an apparent 
inclination ; and therefore, to bring the ends of 
the bubble to coincide with the equidistant 
divisions of the scales would be to give the 
tangent an inclination, amd throw the instru- 
ment out of adjustment. This results more or 
less with all unground or defective tubes, and 
consequently sections plotted, estimates made of 
works, and works set out and regulated from 
levels taken or given by such tubes must be in 
error in proportion to their:imperfection. 

In levels of precision, especially those em- 
ployed for astronomical and engineering pur- 
poses, the interior surfaces are made truly even 
and cylindrical, and with a sensible curvature 
upwards exactly to an arc of a circle, by grinding 
them with emery-powder and oil or water on 
steel cylinders, and then polishing them. This 
process is repeated until the bubbles prove, by 
turning the tubes end for end on a delicately- 
adjusted support, to be perfectly symmetrical, 
or until the ends appear at, or mark precisely 
equal distances from the middle or zero-point, 
the tangent to which is then horizontal. 

Hence, in the preparation of these tubes the 
chief objects to be attained are, uniformity of 
bore, perfection of curvature, and smoothness of 
surface; and it should be observed, in conclu- 
sion, that whatever care and finish are bestowed 
ou the exterior mountings of the tube, if the 
interior of the tube itself be imperfect in the 
above , the tangent given by the bubble 
will not be horizontal. Tubes have been and 
can be made to indicate a point half a second of 
a degree from exact horizontality, or within one- 
hundredth of a foot of horizontality at the dis- 
tance of one mile. This slight deviation is due, 
not to the principle of the instrument, but to 
mechanical defects, from which no instrument, 
however delicately made, is absolutely free. 





the curvature of the tube, and the more 
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“THE QUARRY,” SEVENOAKS, KENT.——Mr. T. E, Kytontizy, Arcnirect. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 








THE QUARRY, SEVENOAKS. 


Tue above engravings illustrate a mansion, 
together with the entrance-lodge, lately erected 
for Mr. Andrew Swanzy, in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Sevenoaks, Kent, on the 
Kippington Estate, adjoining that of Lord 
Amherst, and situated about four miles from 
Knole Park. The works were commenced in 
the autumn of 1867; the materials used being 
the Fareham red bricks and Ancaster stone. 

The almost invariable practice in building a 
country house is to erect the offices on the ground- 
floor level, and lateral to the main building, and 
rightly so: here there are no trees to screen them. 
This, therefore, together with the slope of the 
ground (which naturally created a basement), 
was taken into consideration, and it was conse- 
quently determined to utilize the basement. The 





house is surrounded by a broad open walled area 
and an earthwork terrace beyond, the latter 
sloping towards the grounds, which, with the 
new planting, prevent them from being over- 
looked by the windows of the servants’ offices. 
To prevent the smell of cooking and the heat 
from the kitchen proving annoying, the dining- 
room being over the kitchen, a match-boarded 
false ceiling has been constructed, 10 in. below 
the ordinary one of plaster, and, by means of 


current of air is maintained. 
a basement contains a servante’ hall, e 
itchen, a scullery, dairy, 
the ground i aie 
conservatory, morning-room, and library; and 
on the upper floors are ten bed-rooms, two 
ing-rooms, and a bath-room. Mr. T. F. 
Knightley was the architect, and Mr. J. 





|air-bricks in the external and cross walls, a 


Scott the clerk of the works. The con- 
tractor employed was Mr. C. N. Foster, of 
Whitefriars ; the carving being executed from 
the architect’s drawings by Mr. G. Seal, of 
Walworth. The cost may be considered about 
10,0901. Not having been able to obtain a scale, 
we must content ourselves with adding that the 
house is 66 ft. 6 in. in width, and 45 ft. 9 in. 
in depth. 





REFERENCES, 
A. Conservatory. L. Morning-room. 
B. re a M. Lavatory. 
St ~ 5 Poa hn morte ng 
. Butler's 5 . Dressing-rooms. 
oy ee Pxaeee. P. W.C. 
G. Dining-room, % Bathroom. 
H. Hall. T. Corridor. 
I, Entrance-lobby. U. Servants’ staircase, 
KE, Staircase, W., Staircase, 
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ANCIENT CORONA IN HILDESHEIM CATHEDRAL. 
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HILDESHEIM, 


_TuE town of Hildesheim, in the lately annexed 
kingdom of Hanover, is situated in the centre 
of m F agro ‘yh same name, which was, 
un © year ’ rincipality and bishop- 
riek of a GrinteSlchon.” gran is of great 
_— ep dec nn — ee churches, most 
of which are teresting. The popu- 
lation is about half Catholic and halt Letham 
and the churches are divided amongst the two 
religions as follows: — The Cathedral, the 
churches of St. Godehard, St. Mary Magda- 
len, St. Cross, St. Maurice, and the Semi- 
narist Church, belong to the Catholics; and 
poe a 7 ei gar St. so gp St. James, 
an ichael (exce t), belo 
to the Lutherans. St. Paul's phat is shat 
up, and St. Martin’s used as a museum, 
The Cathedral, St. Michael’s, and St. Godehard’s 
are wonderful specimens of Romanesque church 
architecture ; they are, perhaps, the most perfect 
examples of the Basilica form existing in North 
Europe. The Cathedral stands in a kind of 
close, planted with lime-trees, in the centre of 
which is an object which at first strikes one as 
being a model of Trajan’s Colamn at Rome. 
This remarkable monument is about 14 ft. high, 
exclusive of the modern base upon which it 
stands, and is of bronze, ornamented with a 
series of figures standing upon a spiral curve, 
representing scenes from the life of Christ. A 
modern inscription on the base records the fact 
that this column was made by St. Bernward, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, in the year 1015. 

The cathedral itself is externally rather a 
mean-looking church, and is not improved by 
the ground about it being 6 ft. above its original 
level, so that the building is buried nearly up 
to the window-sills. The west front has been 
rebuilt in a most detestable style—a kind of 
mixture of Romanesque and Third Pointed. 
There is a large porch called the Paradise be ore 
the western door, and another still more impor- 
tant, being nearly 60 ft. deep, leading to the 
north transept. Upon entering the church one 
is terribly disappointed, for the whole building 
has been thoroughly modernized during the last 
century, when the greatest pains seem to have 
been taken to convert every feature of the old 
church into some abomination of the “ pig- 
tail” period. When, however, one has recovered 
from disgust at the heartlessness and want of 
taste of the architects and churchmen of the 
last century, much will be found to interest the 
architect or antiquary in the Cathedral of Hildes- 
heim. The first objects worthy of attention 
are the noble bronze doors of the inner western 
doorway. They are entirely of bronze, 17 ft. 
high, and about 10 ft. wide. They are contem- 
porary with the column on the Dom-platz, and 
are also the works of St. Bernward. The left 
valve is ornamented with eight square panels, 
separated by a semicircular rib, richly orna- 
mented with foliage. Each panel contains a 
series of small figures representing scenes from 
the Old Testament: the right valve contains 
eight subjects from the New Testament. These 
little groups, although stiff and thoroughly 
Byzantine in character, are full of spirit, and 
have much more action expressed than is usual 
with works of such an early period. 

Hung from the ceiling in the centre of the 
nave is the superb chandelier or corona repre- 
sented in our engraving (A). It is composed 
of silver and copper-gilt, and is 22 ft. in diameter. 
It is said to have been commenced by St. Bern- 
ward; if so, however, little of his work remains, 
as the detail is evidently late twelfth century. 
The general design of this remarkable corona 
is intended to represent the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and originally each of the towers, B and C, con- 
tained three silver statues, and each of the gates, 
D, one statue. These statues represented the 
prophets and apostles. They were, however, 
stolen by the soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
80 great was the violence used in tearing them 
down, that the corona now no longer forms a 
circle, but is a kind of broken horseshoe, and 
nearly all the towers are out of perpendicular. 
E, F, and G represent the perforations at the back 
and base of the towers. L, J, and H are patterns 
in enamel on various portions of the corona. 
The enamel is dark green, on a gold ground. 
I, M, and N are the arabeeques upon the centre 
bar. K isa ion of wall showing the perforated 
ornament, &. 

The next object which demands our atten- 
tion is the superb rood-screen. This is 
an early specimen of Cinque - cento work, 
entirely of stone, and covered with the most 


delicate and beautiful sculpture. It is divided 
into fe Ses eal from _ centre of which 
proj a pulpit, with a brass le for 
reading the gospel from. The side pasa de 
ments contain metal gates of very elaborate 
design, leading into the choir, and low archways 
leading down to the crypt. The upper portion 
of the screen consists of a kind of open arcade, 
upon which is supported the great rood and 
attendant figures. In front of the screen is a 
small altar, and on the steps leading up to it is 
& singular column of red marble, bearing a crown 
of metalwork for holding candles, of late Roman- 
esque work, and a modern statue. This column is 
said originally to have borne the statue of the 
Saxon god Irmen, and it is also related that 
Charlemagne fought two great battles to obtain 
possession of it. The choir is exceedingly rich in 
ancient furniture, and from the roof is suspended 
the second or smaller corona, represented in 
our engraving (O). The general design is very 
similar to the great corona; but it will be seen 
by the detail that it is the work of a later age, 
probably the fourteenth century. Like the large 
corona, it has lost the figures which once adorned 
it, and is very much beaten out of shape. Of 
the details, P and Q represent two of the towers ; 
R, one of the gates; 8S, the back elevation of one 
of the towers; T, the alternate turrets; U and 
V, details of upper portions of towers; W, 
section of wall portion of corona; and X, the 
pendent. This corona is about 14 ft, in 
diameter. 

Oa a future occasion we shall continue this 
description, and give other illustrations of works 
of art in the cathedral of Hildesheim, 








GOOD WORKS IN GUATEMALA. 


Ir may not altogether be uninteresting to 
many of our readers to hear something of the 
public improvements that are taking place in so 
distant a part of the world as Guatemala, the 
more so as in consequence of the loan of 500,0001. 
lately contracted in this country for public im- 
provements, and the resources there are to bs 
found in Guatemala, a wide field for emigration 
is opened there. With the kind assistance of 
Don Enegues, Palaces Chargé d’Affaires for 
Guatemala, and who is one of the munificent 
friends of the institution we are about to speak 
of, we are enabled to give a description of the 
Girls’ Orphanrge, which is one of the principal 
benevolent institutions in Guatemala, and for 
which a proposed chapel is about to be erected 
at a cost of 3,0001. or more, from the designs of 
Mr. E. W. C. F. Schmidt, architect. 

The design is Gothic in style, and well adapted 
to the site, and the requirements of the above 
establishment. The interior of the chapel, as 
proposed, will be handsomely decorated, using 
Minton’s tiles for the flooring, and the coronzx, 
sconces, and altar furniture are suitably de- 





signed to harmonise with the rest of the build- 
ing. The orphanage was commenced in No- 
vember, 1853, with six poor girls, and fifteen 
dollars collected in charity. To Donna Luz 
Batres de Aycinena, a member of one of the 
chief families in Guatemala, is due the honour 
that the execution of the noble idea of presenting 
the city with an asylum which now hononrs the 
capital, bas been thus far carried out. Poor as 
its origin was, yet in due time it met with such 
support from the authorities and the public, 
that, in fifteen years, in November, 1868, the 
ceremony of removing “ the orphanage, now 
consisting of 120 girls, from a private house to 
the present new building, which was purchased 
by the Government at a cost of 20,000 dollars, 
was celebrated in a manner becoming the occa- 
sion.” A proof of the liberality of the citizens 
is given by the establishment being now capable 
of accommodating 300 girls. At present it is 
occupied by 120 orphans, maintained at a cost 
of 400 dollars per month. 

The building is in the form of a parallelogram, 
473 ft. in length, by 258 ft. in breadth, com- 
prising twenty-eight rooms and seven quad- 





rangles, distributed in such a way that out of 
44434°6 square feet 122175 are occupied by the 
building, and by 921°3 ft. of corridors; 16492°7 
by the quadrangles, and 14803°3 by the garden, 
which runs the whole length of the building, 
and separates it from the surrounding houses, 
and also gives light and ventilation to the class- 
room and dormitories. The main building rans 
north and south, and has on one side a corri- 
dor 440 ft. in a straight line, giving access to 
the temporary chapel (68°9 ft. in length), to 





two workrooms 60°6 ft. each, while situated 


above is a dormitory 239°3 ft. in length. The 
res occupying one wing, is 1376 ft. 
in len which has a terrace roof. Adjoin'ng 
is the laundry. Another of the wings runni 
east and west contains the Sihchth, ives, eat 
The two wings divide the premises into 
peegch so manana 4,875 ft. square. Parallel to 
the refectory and adjoining is a gallery covering 
the laundry, in which is situated the washing. 
tank, fitted with eleven divisions for washing 
the linen, containing also hot-water apparatus, 
hot-water baths, closets, &c., and it has a con- 
tinuous stream of water running through it. In 
each quadrangle a fountain is.erected, with 
running water, and in the garden there is a 
large bathing-tank for the use of the inmates. 
The establishment is partially maintained by 
the work of the girls, in washing, making lace, 
embroidery, and other needlework. Especial 
care is given in the training of the girls to fit 
them for domestic servants. 

This state also contains a hospital, which 
relieves yearly 5,000 sick persons gratuitously. 
Another large public building is occupied by 
100 orphan boys and 80 infirm people, 
amongst whom figures conspicuously an old 
king’s messenger, who formerly rode from Guate- 
mala to Mexico, and who is now at the advanced 
age of 100 years, and, with the exception of 
being deaf, in possession of all his faculties, 


i 


PENARD CASTLE. 


Tuts castle is situated in the southern part of 
Gower, upon the margin of Oxwich bay, and on 
a cliff which here forms the left bank of the 
brook which descends by the two deep valleys 








of Park-le-Braose and Ilston to reach the sea a 
few yards below the castle. 
The bold abrupt cliff of rock occupied by the 


'castle and indicated by its name, rises about 


150 ft. above the water, and, in common with all 
the east or leeward side of the bay, is capped by 
a deep deposit of wind-blown sand. This sand, 
not now in progress, widens out into extensive 
barrows, parts of which are covered with short 
but fragrant herbage, while the remainder is 
arid sand, ccntrasting sharply with the fertile 
grass and ‘woodland which occupy the west and 
more favoured side of the bay. 

The castle is an oblong enclosure about 108 ft. 
east and west by 84 ft. north and south, at its 
longest and widest. The sides are flattened and 
the west end rounded. It is composed of a 
single court or ward, enclosed by a curtain-wall, 
upon which are the gatehouse and one mural 
tower. 

The gatehouse is, out of proportion, large for 
the court, and occupies much of the east end. 
It is rectangular in plan, 40 ft. in front by 23 ft. 
deep, having two half-round towers, 15 ft. in 
diameter, between which is the entrance-gate, of 





10 ft. opening. The sides and rear are rect- 
angular. The entrance is beneath a flat drop 
arch, backed by the remains of a vaulted roof, 
in which are the chase and usual grooves for a 
portcuilis. On either side are loops; but the 
lodge doors, now broken down, were in the rear 
wall, towards the court. The towers have a 
basement and a low first and lofty second floor, 
with three loops outwards, 2 in. broad, and of 
the unusual length of 6 ft. There are also lateral 
doors opening upon the curtain. In the centre 
is the portcullis-chamber, and above it the usual 
battlement. The floors were of timber, and 
there do not appear to have been stone stairs. 
There are no traces of a drawbridge, though the 
ditch shows one to have existed. The rear parts 
of this gatehouse are in ruins. 

There is one peculiarity about the portcullis 
worthy of notice. The lateral grooves, about 
5 in. square, stop abruptly about 2 ft. below the 
spring of the arch, and 6 ft. above the cill, so 
that the grate must either have remained sus- 
pended at the upper level, which is improbable, 
or have been constructed with two shoulders, so 
that the lower 6 ft. would be about 8 in. nar- 
rower than the upper part, and be deprived of 
the steadiness given by lateral grooves. It does 
not appear from the ruinous state of the entrance 
what other defences existed besides this one 
porteullis. The gatehouse is not in the centre 
of the end, but has 12 ft. of curtain on its south 
wing, and 30 ft. on its north. ; 

The curtain is about 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and 
20 ft. high, within, to the rampart wall. The 
battlement is of unusual height, about 8 ft., so 
that the wall outside is at least 28 ft. high. The 





embrasures are far apart, the merlons being very 
broad, and some of them are pierced by a loop. 
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5,086 yards of concrete at 5s. per would 
amount to 551. 19s. 2d. instead of 1,2711. 10s. 
In another he had set down 1,974 yards of con- 
crete at 5s. per yard } 
instead of 4931. 10s. The result of these various 
mistakes was, that there was a balance of about 
1,8811. Os. 2d. too little. ; 
The plaintiff alleged that the defendants’ archi- 
tect and engineer, or one of them, either before 
ras no stone stair, and the roof wasof timber. | or immediately after the date of the agreement, 
Close east of this tower, in the curtain, isa knew of the mistakes; that he himself did not 
small high recess with a segmentalarch. There | discover them till November 1868, when he im- 
is a gardrobe on the inner ground level. Its mediately applied to the defendants to have them 
place is marked exteriorly by a fiat pilaster rectified; but this they refused to do, and insisted 
buttress, in which is the shoot, opening at the that he was only entitled to the sums mentioned 
foot of the wall. It is probable that a second in the agreement. 
shoot descended from the ramparts. | Thereupon the plaintiff filed his bill, pray- 
Outside and against the north-west corner of ing that the schedule of quantities might be 
the curtain has been added a rectangular build- rectified. 
ing, 18 ft. deep and 20 ft. broad within, with In support of the demurrer it was contended 
walls 3 ft. thick. This is of one floor of less that the Court had no power to relieve persons 
height than the adjacent ramparts, and it had from the consequences of their own negligence. 
two large windows, one to the south and one to The plaintiff had offered to do the work fora 
the west. In another position it might have certain gross sum, and on the faith of that offer 
been a chapel. It was probably some kind of his tender was accepted by the defendants. The 
hall, added when the country was at peace, agreement was binding on both parties. Plain- 
thongh its position on the cliff would render it tiff’s allegation that the defendants’ architect 
moderately secure. ‘and engineeer knew of the alleged mistakes was 
The castle on the north and west faces is pro- unsupported by evidence. They referred to 
tected by a steep cliff. Towards the south and Wason v. Wareing, 15 Beay. 151; Story’s Eq. 
east was a ditch, now partially filled up by Jur., s. 146, et seq. 
sand. There were probably lean-to dwellings, The Vice-Chancellor said,—There is no pre- 
round the court, in one place indicated by a tence for this demurrer. It is the ordinary and 
Joop. There are, however, no remains of build- well-established practice of this Court to grant 
ings. | relief in cases arising out of mistake. In the 
The material is the quartz conglomerate | present instance the mistake is so palpable that 
known as millstone grit. The workmanship is it appears to me strange that the defendants 
& very inferior rubble, only partially coursed. | should wish to take advantage of it. The de- 
There is no trace of ashlar in the place, and,! murrer must be overruled with costs. 
excepting over the entrance, probably never was 
any. This castle has no history, and enjoys the 
rare, if not singular, distinction of having been 


This curtain remains tolerably perfect from 
the gatehouse along the north side, and round the 
north-west corner. A short piece also remains 
on the south side. The rest is gone, On the 
curtain, near the north-west end, is the sole 
mural tower, half round, about 12 ft. diameter 
outside, and closed by the curtain, in which is 
the door. The upper floor was open in the rear, 
and entered from the rampart wall. There 











as amounting to 411. 3s. 6d. | perso: 


from the promenade by means of a curved 


ascent. The pay-house, with entrance-gates, 
&c., is in the style of a Chinese pagoda. Each 
mn passes through a turn-stile, which will 
only move by the pay-taker placing his foot upon 
a plate inside, and every time he does so it 
registers, thus keeping a check upon the amount 
of money received. The railings and poste alo 
the pier are in variegated colours, sn 
seats are placed at each side of the pier, and at the 
outer head a pier-head has been formed. This pier. 
head is 90 ft. by 40 ft., with a flight of iron steps 
leading down to a landing-place for small boats, 
There is also a refreshment-house erected here, 
with a flat roof, on which a band can be stationed, 
The engineer and contractor for the pier was 
Mr. John Dixon, of London; and the resident 
engineer by whom the work was carried out was 
his brother, Mr. Wayman Dixon. The contract 
was for 6,0001., or about 61. per foot, and the 
work has been carried out for the estimate, 
Mr. John Dixon is engineer for the steam landing- 
stages in connexion with the Thames Embank. 
ment, and also for the extension of the Southport 
pier. The pier has been put to the tramp test, 
as a large body of the Douglas Artillery passed 
over it in military order. No shake or oscilla- 
tion took place. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


The Sussex Archeological Society. —The annual 
general meeting of this society was held at West 
Grinstead. With the exception of the parish 
church, there is very little in this parish to 
interest the archwologist; but the park, be- 
longing to Sir Percy Burrell, presents some 
beautiful scenery, and the society were favoured 
with delightful weather. Steyning Church was 
visited, and the Rev. T. R. Tarner read a paper 
by his father, the Rev. E. Tarner, of Maresfield, 
on the subject. Many of the visitors then went 





omitted in the Ordnance Sarvey of the district. A BUILDING ON CHAT MOSS. 
its general plan, and such details as remain,! Tur 3rd Manchester Regiment of Volunteers 
refer it to the reigns of Henry III. or Edward I.,' have recently erected a new building at the 
a a et wel a ee ae 
5 r, and near Worsle and which is upon a 
other foundations, are the remains of the ancient | portion of Chat meg noted as having comune 
parish church of Penard, now Consumptam per|one of the earliest and most formidable diffi- | 
Sabulonem. This was composed of a nave 45 ft. | culties in railway engineering. Where the 
by 20 ft. within, with walls 2 ft. 6 in. thick, | building is erected the moss was found to be 
and a chancel 20 ft. by 15 ft., in the broken-down | 22 ft. deep, necessitating the use of piles, and. 
walls of which are traceable a south window, upon these the pavilion was erected in the 
with a deep splay and a 2 ft. opening, and a fifteenth-century style of timbered houses, of 
cavity for a piscina. The piers of the chancel | which so many good examples are found in this | 
Srubahiy Hacms,” Ox the culate of Gor asvtil bas te attaniete of melane seo mabeipesties| 
. ng the superstructure | 


to the vicarage to see the carved wainscots 
there. West Grinstead Church was then ex- 
amined, and the house and park, with the old 
oaks, under which Pope sat about the time when 
he wrote the “ Rape of the Lock,” were visited, as 
also the parsonage house and the ruins of Knepp 
Castle, a paper on which was read. After seeing 
the Shipley reliquary, the members proceeded to 
their large marquee in the grounds of Knepp, 
where the business meeting was held, followed 
by the usual repast, the Rev. E. Turner, chair- 
man of the committee, in the chair. 

Cambrian Archeological Association.—The last 
excursion of this Association for the season has 
taken place. The party went first to Laleston 


pier is a thickening of the wall. Of the nave much lighter than a building constructed wholly Church, and then to the church at Newton 
only the foundations remain, save of the west of brick would have been. It is planned in four , Nottage, Maudlam Charch, Kenfig, and Margam 
wall, which is tolerably perfect, showing the distinct compartments, forming quarters for Abbey, where they had luncheon in the orangery 
usual putlog holes, and the gap for a moderate | officers, non-commissioned officers, members, and | with the Lord Lieutenant of the County, Mr. 


west window. 


a cottage, with store-rooms and other con-| 


C. R. M. Talbot, M.P. Afterwards they went 


Penmaen Church, in the adjoining parish, has , veniences, for the range-keeper, all having con- through the grounds, and Mr. Freeman gave & 


in like manner been swallowed up and dese 


» nexion with the bar. The officers’ mess-room | description of the building. A business meeting 


as here, for a later building, placed out of the has an open roof exposing the timbers, and | was held in the evening. 


reach of the sand. C. 








MISTAKES IN TENDERS. 


these, with other woodwork, are stained and 
varnished. In the upper portion of the tower are 
the prospect and smoking-room, and from which 
the officer in charge of the range has a perfect 
view over the ground. It is surmounted by a 


Iy_ the Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s Court, on staff on which the flag denoting firing is hoisted. 


Monday, May 24, the case of Neill v. The Mid- 
land Railway Company was tried. 

This was a demurrer. The facts, as stated in 
the bill were these :— 

In January, 1866, the Midland Railway Com- 
pany advertised for tenders for the erection of 
certain buildings on their premises at Leeds, and 
at the same time they issued a form of tender 
with a schedule of quantities for the intended 


works. Shortly after the date of the advertise- 
ment, the plaintiff, James Neill, a contractor 


residing at Bradford, applied for a form of tender 
and schedule, which, having been sent to him, he 
filled up and returned to the defendants. 

An agreement was entered into between the 
parties, and soon after its date the plaintiff 
to erect the works, but, before their completion, | 


disputes arose between him and the defendants and at the outer end it is 
| about 22 ft. of water 


as to the execution. An ment was then 
entered into that the defendants should complete 
#0 much of the works as remained unfinished, 
and charge the plaintiff with the cost. 

The plaintiff, in filling up the schedule of quan- 
tities annexed to his tender, had inserted after 
each item what he considered would be the 
total amount of the cost in reference to the item. 
In calculating these amounts, however, he had 
inadvertently made several mistakes, some in 
favour of himself, and others in favour of the 
defendants. In one instance he had stated that 


On the vergeboard of the centre gable is carved 
the motto adopted by the Volunteers of Great 
_ Britain—“ Defence, not defiance.” The building 
was designed and superintended by an officer of 
the regiment, Ensign Redford, architect. 








OF A NEW IRON PROMENADE 
PIER AT DOUGLAS. 


THE new iron promenade pier at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, has been opened with much 
éclat, the ceremony of christening the pier 
being performed by Mrs. Loch, wife to 
his Excellency H. B. Loch, C.B., Lieutenant- 


| 
| 
| 


‘OPENING 


began Governor of the island. The pier runs out 


1,000 ft. from the end of the present promenade, 

35 ft. high, and in 
ut 22 at high water of ordinary 
| Spring tides. The pier is a light iron structure, 
similar in construction, but on a much smaller 
scale, to that at New Brighton, and is 1,000 ft. 
in length, and 16 ft. in width. The quantity of 
iron used in its construction was 301 tons, and 
of timber 5,000 cubic feet. It is supported by 
76 piles, placed at intervals of about 14 ft. The 
principal entrance to the pier is from the shore 
road, and will be reached by means of a flight of 





structed. There are, however, two side entrances 


Shefield Architectural and Archeological 
Society.—There has been an excursion 
this society to Haddon Hall. In the old ban- 
queting-hall there were two papers read, the 
first by the president, the Rev. J. Stacye, giving 
an account of the early history of the place, 
which was followed by Mr. J. D. Webster show- 
ing ite character and arrangement compared 
with buildings of earlier and later date. After 
partaking of tea at Bakewell, resolutions were 
passed deciding to have the conversazioue in the 
autumn, and appointing a sub-committee to 
make the necessary arrangements. 








DRAINAGE, RAILWAYS, AND SMOKE. 


S1x,—Your last number is an interesting one. 
From page 669 I am glad to learn that they are 
about to erect a large water-wheel at Windsor 
falls (Eton side). I suggested it in the Builder 
some months ago. In the same column, Herr 
E. Krejcsy is mentioned as wae inventor of a new 
system of signalling from train to train while 
running or standing on the line, by transmitting 
electricity along the iron rails. Perhaps you, 
sir, may remember a letter of mine on the above 
precisely. I hope the present promoters may 
carry it out. 
Smoke-town fumes down trillions of blacks ; 
Billions of chim: millions of stacks ; 
Thousands languish amidst the smoke, 

mm 





‘wwe stone steps, which will shortly be con- | 


Handreds ey , and some quite choked. 

One will arise and remedy bring— 

igubend covert him, guts chee 

Freely ce) so edearh pe 

Honour to him who'll work the cure. r 
R. T. 
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ARCHITECTS’ WRONGS AND RIGHTS. 

“ AN Architect” writes,—“ A builder, who is 
now carrying out a building from my drawings, 
bas actually copied my plans in every respect 
for a client of his, and is now building the very 


house not a quarter of a mile from the one he is pensat 


carrying out from my designs. This is very 
annoying. Oan I not make him pay me the 
commission on the amount of his contract, inas- 
much as the house is exactly the type of my 
plans ? 

Some one or two of my clients have made a 
call for the plans and 
ditions of contract that ve carried out for 
them; and I have told them, in justice to the 
profession, that they to me, and have 
refused to deliver them up. Have I not acted 
rightly in doing so?” 

By the custom of the profession, and the 
printed Declaration of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, the drawings and specification belong 
to the architect. As to the shameful theft of 
his design complained of by our correspondent, 
the law is in so bad a state, that the case would 
have to be looked into very carefully before it 
could be said a remedy did or did not exist. If 
our correspondent will send the name of the 
builder who has given this extra publicity to his 
design, we will print it, so that at any rate other 
architects may know what builder to employ 
when they desire a similar result. 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 

You will oblige by inserting the accompanying 
brief reports from the Dublin papers of two arbi- 
trations recently held, in which I was concerned, 
and in which the rates of charge set forth in the 
Institute scale have been recovered. It is un- 


mpecitantion, and con. | the 
ha 





appeared that the committee of the eo having, in the 
year 1864, invited # limited number of tor 
igns for bui x design of Mr. Fogerty was 


e , and the work carried 
his direction, at a cost of about 16,000/. His claim 
ey to pts ee —— 1,0002., = Fa poe 
> been paid during the progress o: work. 
It was made up of the usual commission of 5 per 
cent., a expenses, and other items, in ac- 
cordance with seale of charges of the Institute of 
Architects. This the committee refused to recognise, 
alleging it to be excessive, and the matter having been re- 
ferred, by mutual consent, to Sir Charles Lanyon, the 
committee also b: ht forward certain counter claims 
against the architect for alleged delay, and defects in the 
work, The matter having been carefully investigated, and 
the building examined by the arbitrator, he awarded the 
total sum of 940/. to the architect, the balance of which is 
to be paid him after giving oredit only for the sum paid 
onaccount, 








TILES. 


Srr,—Will any of your correspondents inform me 
whether nibs (formed on the tile) to hang on the lath, or 
holes in the tiles for nails or pins, are best when flat faney 
tiles are used for roofing ? 

Tf holes, whether cast-iron pins, to hang over the lath, 
rena into the lath as they are 
used for slates, 





THIN GLASS. 











doubted that in both these cases the opposition 
was grounded on the indecisive result of an’ 
important case tried in Dublin last year, in which | 
two architects, one a member of the Institute, | 
and gave evidence directly contrary to. 
the Institute scale. On this account I was given 
to understand that as these were thus 
publicly contradicted by members of the body 
who published them, they would not be recog- 
nised. However, as I was determined to bring 
matters to a proper issue, notwithstanding this, 
and the certainty that the same architects were 
ready to do the same again, my opponents gave 
way, and reluctantly consented to arbitration 
under orders of Conrt, but resorted, as alast device | 
for evading payment, to the expedient of tramp- | 
ing up counter claims against me for damages for. 
real or fancied defects in the work. These, as 


} 





you will see, were soon exploded, and verdicts 
iven in my favour for nearly the full amount in 
th cases, carrying with them costs against the 
opposite parties, amounting, in one instance, to 
three or four times the amount in dispute. 
These cases will, I think, serve to show the 
mischief that the architects who gave evidence 
against the rates of charge now generally 
adopted throughout the profession have done, 
not only to the profession, but to the public, 
setting them by the ears on questions on which 
there ought to be no room for difference of 
opinion. However, thongh it is no satisfaction 
to me to have to go through these contests and 
mulet my opponents in enormous costs, it is some 
Satisfaction to have decisions given in accord- 
ance with the principles contended for, and which 
I hope will form usefal precedents, and prevent 
litigation on the same subject in future. 
W. Focerry. 


Arbitration Room, Four Courts, Dublin, August 16-17.— 
Fogertyy. Hazleton & Others, Hazleton 4 Others vy. Fogerty. 
—Phese eases, which came on for trial after sittings in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and were ordered by Mr. 
Justice George to be referred to arbitration, have just been 
decided by the arbitrators, Messrs. John Sibthorpe, Samuel 
Boyd, and John M‘Curdy, The first action was brought 
by Mr. William Fogerty, architect, of Harcourt-street, to 
recover his fees for the design and superintendence of the 

Messrs. Hazleton & Co. i 


new warehouses of " » in 
Sor namie Giith,, eut-ountay iadlinuieh sbengte me aes 
cost, near ° ip as 

the scale of the Institute of Architeote Of this 2761. hed 
been paid on accoun' 

tendered 56l,) the Seon eclgion aeot! no! in 
court, pleading that no work was done, Thesecond action 


was a cross claim for laid at 400/., brought by 
Messrs. Hazleton & Co. against the architect for alleged 


ligence in ov the work, in consequence of 
wiih the bailder (Mr. Michael Meade) had been allowed 
execute 


ee e ro . i an ~~ a Bee The 
arc R filed a special 
defence that he had, under contract, withheld his cer- 
tificate from 


the builder, and employed another builder to 

remedy the defects, and that 

Epaiaon & Co. had entered into an ar' 
eade on the subject of the alleged 


do: 


ing so ,Messrs. 
def which had all 


| which are likewise encircled with rings of 


8rr,—I am the father of a small family, occupying a 
new house near Finsbury Park, rent 63/., purchase 8v0/. 
Most of the windows are glazed in four large squares, with 
| ao so very thin and brittle that it affords no protection 
rom weather, and leads to daily breaking,—a most expen- 
sive tax on my purse, Isee by your advertising pages 
thick stout sheet glass is very cheap. Cannot you persuade 
builders to use something stronger, to save tenants 
(rents are dear enough) and injury, by constant king 
out, to the window ? 26 Ovnoxgs, 








A BUILDER’S “PLANT.” 


THERE is at present in the ion of Mr. 
George Terrey, a builder in Clerkenwell, says the 
Gardener's Magazine,— 


‘*~ most remarkable plant, for which the owner has re- 
fased considerable sums of money. It is about the size of 
an ordinary gooseberry bush, and, although living and 
— , bears no sembiance of vitality. Ithas no foliage, 

ut little pellicles of flint bud out of the twigs and stems, 
int at every 


joint. In some places the flint, which, it appears, has 


| exuded from the om itself, cases the stems lke 


The plant looks black and dead, but the twigs, instead of 
being brittle like dead wood, are tough as leather thongs. 
It has been suggeated that the flint, which forms so large 
a component of plant life, has, by some freak of nature, 
been eliminated in this case from the natural vesicles of 
the plant, and develo outwardly instead. Scientific 
men from various public institutions and learned i 
have inspected this phenomenon, but without arriving at | 
any conclusion respecting it beyond its indubitable sin- | 
gularity.” 

The “ plant” here referred to is simply a large | 
arm of black branched coral, the pieces of ‘ flint” 
exuding from it are sea-shells naturally embedded 
in the coral ; as to its living and growing, that is 
a mere invention, as it has not grown since it 
came out of the bottom of the sea. So far from 
its being the truth that scientific men can come 
to no conclusion regarding it, its true nature 
has been fully explained to the proprietor by 
competent persons; amongst others, by a gen- 
tleman attached to this paper. 

The owner keeps it well watered in a large 
flower-pot, but he cannot be induced to turn it 
out, and thus expose the stump of the coral. 


j 








MARGATE CESSPOOLS. 


Str,—I have recently spent a fortnight at 
Margate, to which town thousands of Londoners 
flock, by steamboat and rail, during the summer, 
to endeavour to benefit their health. But, to my 
surprise, instead of a well-drained town, I found 
the most reeking cesspools abounded. In the 
higher part of the town, adjacent to Hawley- 
square, the houses have W.C.s built over 
these stagnating abominations; and the wonder 
is that fever and diarrheea do not more prevail. 
Diarrhoea was the common complaint. On the 
road leading to the country, I was invited to go 
over one of the new houses just finished, and 








pointing out the advantage of two W.C.s, in 


: * 


my inquiry as to drainage, said, “Oh? 

& cesspool. The chalk is so porous that 

is required. If the contents were 

for twenty years, there would not 

of refuse!” When such is the 

of the builders of the present day, what 

arrangement can be expected in the 
of the past ? 

Another advantage (?) pointed ont was a 
yi wa conte ef man ype ~apigain 
out a fireplace, “which would just suit a ser- 
vant!” Punch recently showed a sleeping-place 


in a cellar, but then it was only for a servant! 
VIsITOR, 





ST. CATHERINE’S, BREDA. 


Tue new church of St. Catherine, at Breda, in 
Holland, was with much pomp and 
splendour on Wednesday, August llth. The 
church, which is the largest that has been 
erected in Holland since the Reformation, is of 
noble proportions, and consists of a nave, with 
double aisles on either side, large transepts, and 
a long and spacious choir. There is a central 
lantern, and we believe it is proposed eventually 
to erect towers at the west end. The whole 
church is vaulted, and there is a large triforum 
over the nave aisles, which serves the purposes 
of a gallery, likewise vaulted. We believe that 
the church is to be used as the cathedral for the 
Roman Catholic diocess of Breda. The architect 
_of the building is Mr. Cuypers, who has also just 
| completed a fine church at Eindhoven, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Warwick (Cumberland).—The parish church, 
which has during the last two or three months 
been partly rebuilt and repaired, has been re- 
opened for divine service. The north wall has been 
rebuilt from the foundations, and the south wall 
from the window-sills, On the north side a 
vestry has been added. At the west end a tem- 
porary porch of brick has been erected. The 
roof has been replaced by a new one of slate and 
finished stone. The material used is red sand- 
stone, which matches that of which the old walls 
were com . Within, a new chancel arch hag 
been substituted for the old one. It is formed of 
multi-circular pillars, with small floral designs 
round the capitals, and a carved stone face at 
each side. An old Norman arch in the west end, 
which has until now been closed up, has been 
opened out. The windows are double lancet, the 
glass being parti-coloured, and each window sur- 
| rounded by a rim of coloured glass. The circular 
apse at the east end has not been interfered 
with, except so far as regards the replacing of 
the roof. It is lighted only by one small window 
of stained glass at the east end. The church 
| has been reseated with varnished open seats. 

White Waltham.—The church here has been 
re-opened. The new church has been built from 
plans by Mr. G. E. Street, of London. Mr. BR. 
Silver, of Maidenhead, was the builder. The 
church, except the chancel and mortuary chapel, 
has been entirely rebuilt. The original Norman 


} 
j 





and Early English character of the building has 


been preserved. A north aisle has been added 
in addition to a tower with staircase turret at 
the north-west angle. The tower is opened into 
the church by a stone arch and groined ceiling 
under the floor of the ringing-chamber, and is 
lighted by a three-light window. The aisles are 
se! from the nave by an arcade of two 
arches on circular columns with carved caps. 
The floor throughout is laid with Godwin’s tiles, 
and the chancel floor is laid with encaustic tiles 
inlaid with marble. The church is fitted with 
open seats of slightly stained deal, and the stalls 
in the chancel are of oak with carved poppy- 
heads. The pulpit is of stone, with Norman 
arches, and is circular in shape. On the south 
side of the chancel is the mortuary chapel, which 
has been restored to its original and Early 
Decorated character by Mr. C. Ellis, of Waltham 
Place. It is filled with oak stalls and deal seats. 
On removing the colouring from the chancel 
walls, a mural painting, covering the whole of 
the surface, was discovered ; and on taking down 
the walls of the old tower a group of carved 
alabaster figures was found embedded in the 
wall. These figures, it is supposed, formed part 
of the reredos of the ancient church. Two 
stained-glass windows have been placed in the 
sonth aisle, in memory of the late Dr. Vansittart 
and his daughter. The subjects are “The Good 








had been at 


adjudicated upon; also, that 


the proprietor, who accompanied me, after 





Shepherd” and “The Sower.” Mr. Wales, of 
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Newcastle, was the artist. There is a two-light 
window in the south aisle, by Mr. R. Silver, in 
memory of his mother and sister. The subjects 
are “ The Baptism of Christ” and “ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me.” These windows 
were executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and 
designed by Mr. Street. The whole of the iron 
work has been carried out by Mr, Leaver, of 
Maidenhead. The five bells will be recast by 
Messrs. Warner & Son, of London, The porch 
is built of old oak. The Communion cloth was 
designed by Mr. Street. Upwards of 1,000/. are 
still required to clear off the incurred. 

Uldale. — The new church at Uldale has 
been consecrated. It has been erected at the 
cost of the late Professor Cape, of Addiscombe 
College, Croydon, whose wishes have been carried 
out by Mr. Canon Cape and Miss Cape, of Peter- 
borough. The church, which is seated on a 
slight eminence at the end of the village, is of 
the Decorated style of architecture, and is ter- 
minated by a tapering spire. It stands in a 
walled enclosure, and contains accommodation 
for 150 persons. It was built by Mr. Sheffield, 
after the design of Mr. Grayson. Immediately 
above the altar is a stained-glass window, the 
centre compartment of which represents the 
Crucifixion, while the miracles of Peter are de- 
picted on the other portions. 

Wootton Basset.—The trustees of Sir Henry 
Meux, bart., at this place, have recently been 
granted permission by the Lord Chancellor to 
expend the sum of 5,000I. in the restoration and 
enlargement of the church. This sum 
will enable the architect, Mr. Street, to place 
painted glass in one or more of the windows. 
The trustees approve of the site for a burial 
ground, selected by the ratepayers. It is said 
that the owner of some property near this place, 
and who objected to it, has withdrawn his oppo- 
Bition. 

Howden.—The parish church is being restored. 
The cracked bells have been sent away to be re- 
cast, the whitewashed altar-screen is being 
restored, and the organ has been removed and 
repaired. The pews and woodwork have shared 
in the work of restoration. There is still a 
further sum of money required, but everything 
necessary to be done to complete the restoration 
cao be accomplished for less than 1,0001. 

Maidstone.—The temporary iron church which 
has for a long time done duty for this district, 
is shortly to be superseded by a more substan- 
tial structure. 8201. have already been promised 
by various church-building societies, and the 
work will be commenced as soon as sufficient 
funds are provided. Designs have been submitted 
by several architects, and one prepared by Mr. 
E. W. Stephens has been selected. The plan 
consists of nave, apse, chancel aisles, tower at 
angles, vestry, &c., in the Decorated style. The 
interior will have an arcade of five bays and 
range of clearstory lights, an open timber roof, 
chancel arch, and chancel, the latter formed for 
coloured decorations, both upon the roof and 
around the walls. The church is to be built of 
ragstone, with Bath stone dressings, and at the 
south-west angle a tower, 150 ft. high, is to be 
erected. The tower is to be apart from the 
angle of the nave. 

Handsworth. — The chancel of the parish 

church, which has suffered even more from the 
hands of modern church builders and renovators 
than from the decay of old age, is about to 
nuudergo a restoration at the hands of Messrs. M. 
E. Hadfield & Son, architects. The works com- 
prise, amongst others, a new roof of the original 
steep pitch, of English oak, carved and moulded 
rafters, the removal of the modern debased 
windows in the south wall (which are to be re- 
constructed in a style conformable with the old 
architecture), and a new chancel arch, The 
stonework will be cleansed and repaired. These 
various alterations have a good authority in an 
old drawing taken about forty years ago by the 
late Mr. J. Hibberd, showing the then existing 
state of Handsworth Church ; and this drawing 
has been a guide to the architects in the identi- 
fication of various old features in the building. 
The works have been Jet to Messrs. Greenwood 
& Son, masons, Handsworth Woodhouse, and 
J. Hayball, joiner, &c., Sheffield, and a com- 
mencement has already been made, in the course 
of which a double sedilia of thirteenth century 
date, with a piscina, hagioscope, and other 
matters of interest, have been brought to light. 
The Norfolk Chauntry will be opened out and 
seated with open oak benches, and in the chancel 
are to be oak choir seats and fittings of a suitable 
character. The church dates from early in the 
thirteenth century. 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nottingham.—The General Baptist Chapel in 
Broad-street has been re-opened after having 
undergone considerable alteration and improve- 
ment. The seats were narrow and uncomfort- 
able, and the gallery objectionable for several 
reasons. In addition to this there was no place 
in which to erect an organ, and these things, 
rather than the actual want of room, induced 
efforts to be made to entirely renovate and alter 
the building. The sum of 1,1001. was raised by 
the congregation, and the work was at once 
commenced, Messrs. Booker, of Short Hill, being 
the architects, and Messrs. Ellis & Son, the 
builders. The actual number of sittings has not 
been increased, but the ares of the place has 
been extended. A new front in the Italian style 
of architecture has been built nearer the street, 
the seats have been improved, and the gallery 
made more commodious. The ventilation has 
also been made better. At the far end, behind 
the pulpit, an organ has been erected by Messrs. 
Lloyd & Dudgeon, on each side of which the 
singers are arranged. The organ will cost about 
2001. The entire expense of the whole altera- 
tions, including the organ, will be about 1,600I. 
Camelford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at the old Dela- 
bole slate quarries, by Mr. John Allen, of Ivy- 
bridge. The present edifice which was erected 
in 1808, and enlarged about the year 1850, has 
now become too small, bat it will be kept for 
the use of a flourishing Sunday school. The 
builders are Messrs. Hitchins & Paull. The 
interior dimensions are, 54 ft. in length, and 
31 ft. in breadth, and accommodation will be 
provided for about 275 persons. The entire cost 
is estimated to be from 6001. to 6501, 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Petworth.—A new church in Burton Park, has 
been opened for divine service. The church, 
which is dedicated to St. Anthony and St. 
George, is in the Transition style of architec- 
ture, and the total cost is stated at about 3,0001. 
On either side of the inner doorways there are 
aumbreys, the porch itself being lighted by 
windows of peculiar construction, and fitted up 
with Caen stone benches or seats. In the gable 
of the porch are canopies, containing statues of 
the patron saints, and it is surmounted with a 
foliated cross. The slender columns that support 
the arcading of the nave are four in number, the 
arches being of Caen stone, with moulded caps 
and bosses. There is also a moulded arch 
carrying the organ-loft, and another of a similar 
character over thefont. The chancel arch is sup- 
ported by columns of polished Devonshire marble, 
with carved capitals representing the passion- 
flower and lily, and angels bearing scrolls, The 
roof of the nave is of Memel wood, stained and 
varnished. It is supported by trusses standing 
on corbels, the family arms and other heraldry 
being carved upon it. The roof of the aisle is 
of a richer character, with braces and wall-posts 
springing from moulded corbels. The chancel 
roof (as is the case in the Lady Chapel) is 
moulded and formed into panels and closely 
boarded. The floor and altar-space are paved 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The altar was the 
gift of Mr. Morley, the steward of the Burton 
estate, the cost being 5001. In the recesses the 
sculptures represent the adoration of the Lamb, 
St. Anthony, and St. George. It is built of 
Caen stone, and was the work of Messrs. Farmer 
& Co., of London. The seats in the nave and 
aisles are open, and are made of deal stained 
and varnished. From the chancel and aisle are 
arched openings leading into the Lady Chapel, 
which is fitted up with altar, &c., and is lighted by 
a three and two-light tracery window, and finished 
with foliated cross on gable. Under the chancel 
is the family vault of the Biddulphs, and above 
the chancel arch rises the bell-turret, containing 
two bells, and surmounted by a finial of brass. 
There is also a finial at the apex of the apse roof 
of chancel. The roof of the whole edifice is 
covered with brown tiles, and the ridges (which 
are from anew design) are of colour which blends 
with the other. The east window is composed 
of five lights, with a tracery head, under which 
are two moulded quatrefoil windows, and above 
@ carved stone cross may be seen. The nave has 
three pointedand deeply moulded windows on the 
south side, and the aisle has two two-light on the 
north side, and a two-light window in the eastern 
end. The chancel is lighted by one double and 





three single windows with tracery heads, and 
all the corbels spring from carved bosses. The 
whole of the glazing is done with Hartley's 
thick rolled glass, with coloured borders and 
panels, and devices. Hayden's patent apparatus 
is used to warm the building, the furnace 


under the sacristy. The walls of the edifice are 
faced with stone obtained from a quarry on the 
estate, and laid in random courses. The archi. 
tect was Mr. Gilbert BR. Blount, of London ; and 
the builder Mr. John Ellis, of Chichester. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newbury.—A new infant school has been 
erected, in connexion with the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Joseph, London-road, at the cost 
of the Rev. F. E. Riley. The schoolroom, which 
is 35ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., has an‘ open timbered 
roof of stained deal, plastered between the 
rafters. The walls are built of local red and 
grey bricks. The roof is slated, and has a red 
ridge cresting. The whole of the works have 
been carried out by Mr. 8. Elliott, builder, from 
the plans and under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. H. Money, architect. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Peter's, Newcastle——A memorial window of 
three lights has been erected in the north aisle 
of St. Peter’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
memory of the late John Unthank and his wife. 
The subjects are—“ The Agony in the Garden ;” 
“Christ and Mary in the Garden;” and “ The 
Three Marys at the Tomb.” In the lower part 
types of the Great Sacrifice are introduced; 
viz., “ Moses Lifting up the Brazen Serpent ;” 
“Slaying the Paschal Lamb;” and “ Sacrifice 
of Isaac.” The tracery is filled with archangels. 
The window is of the Decorated period, and the 
groups are surmounted by foliated canopies. It 
was designed and executed by Mr. Baguley, of 
Newcastle. There are sixteen windows of 
stained glass in this church. 

St. John’s, Wednesbury.—A painted window, 
to the memory of the late Mr. Ambrose Lees, 
has just been placed in this church by Mr. 
Thomas Bill, the people’s warden. The window 
is similar to the others in the south aisle, is in 
two compartments, and intended to form a com- 
panion window to the one given by Mr. R. 
Williams. The subject of the new window is 
the declaration of the Angel to the three women 
at the sepulchre, telling that Christ was not 
there, but had risen. The artiste were Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London. 

Banbury Church.— This church has been 
enriched by the addition of another stained-glass 
window, which has been placed there by the 
Vicar, the Rev. H. Back, to the memory of his 
father. In the upper n is the cailing of 
St. Peter, encircled with the text, “Follow me 
and I will {make you Fishers of Men.” The 
centre compartment is Clurist’s Sermon on the 
Mount, with the text, “He opened his mouth 
and taught them.” In the lower one is Christ 
healing the sick of the palsy,—“ He said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” At the bottom, in the left-hand corner, 
is the crest and coat of arms of the d 
gentleman ; and in the right is an ornamental 
circle with the words, “ Via Trita, Via Tata,” 
centred with the monogram, “H.B.” It has a 
border, with a groundwork of orange trees in 
full bearing. The window is from the firm of 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, the same 
firm who did the decorations of the church and 
the stained-glass windows already erected. 

St. Augustine's, Birmingham.—Five windows 
have just been completed by Messrs. Hardman 
& Powell for this church, at the cost of a few 
members of the congregation. Hitherto St. 
Angustine’s had only one stained window, 
erected by the firm already named, in the centre 
of the apse. By the additions just made the 
number of pictorial windows is raised to six, and 
the chancel lighting completed. The series 
which may be described as illustrating the 
history of our Lord, commences on north 
side of the edifice, with the incident of the 
Agony in the Garden. In the dexter or right- 
hand light our Lord is represented kneeling 10 
prayer, whilst below sleeps St. Peter, his hand 
on his sword, as if en even in dreams in 
defending his Divine . In the companion 


light appears the figure of the Ministering 
presenting the figurative cup alluded to in the 





prayer of our Lord, St. John and St. James are 
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_ Ave. 28, 1869,] 





seen peacefally sleeping below. In the second 
window is picta: 
In the adjoining light the three Marys and St. 
John are seen mournfully fo the procession, 
whilst a number of Jews issue from the city 
in the background. The third window, fae. 
trating the subject of the Crucifixion, is the one 
ark sear Sees oo 

e fo win represents the hre in 
which our Lord’s body is entombed. Window 
number five depicts the Resurrection. In the 
dexter light our Lord is shown, rising in glory 
from the tomb, bearing aloft the cross and banner 
of Victory. In the adjoining division, beneath and 
beside the tomb in the companion light, the 
guards recoil in terror and amazement from the 
prodigy, whilst two angelic witnesses descend 
from above. The Ascension is the subject of 
the sixth and last window. In the tracery, 
over the third and fifth windows of the 
series, are inserted the symbols of the Lamb and 
the Pelican, typical of our Lord and His Passion. 
The glass employed is from the works chiefly of 
Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co. The designs for 
the whole were by Mr. John Powell, of the 
firm of Hardman & Powell. In addition to 
the works described, Messrs, Hardman are 
engaged upon the manufacture of a brass 
altar railing, which is being presented to the 
church by Mr. Joseph Gillott. It is understood 
that the congregation have provided for the com- 
pletion of the chancel in all its details. 








uayage, 3,049 lineal ft., and the breadth of | and are removed, it may be, either by hand or by 
quays, where narrowest, 200 ft. Of the| appliances to push them off the table on toa 
whole 36 acres enclosed, the dock, lock, and | creeper. 
outer basin together 13, leaving 23 acres| Pumps.—E. Edwards. Dated August 6th, 
for wharfage, with a frontage of 1,800 ft. towards | 1868.—This invention consists in making pumps 
the town. At the north-west corner of the dock | with flexible rings instead of pietons or plungers, 
a 2a Sape a timber slip 80 ft. wide, with | and flexible discs or plates for valves. For or- 
hy power for unloading vessels. The lock | dinary lift pumps a tube is formed, the upper 
ese Goi beg aster pode? tegaeh qoaagred quis part of w is expanded into a cup shape, and 
heart timber, bound together with iron bolts and | has a flange at the top. Upon this tabe another 
straps. Each gate weighs 170 tons. By the/cup, having a ing flange, is fastened. 
use of the lock vessels will be enabled to leave | In the upper part of the lower tube, and in a 
the dock without waiting for high water. Keep- | recess just below the cup, a horizontal plate, per- 
ing in view the construction at no distant date forated with holes, is placed, which forms the 
of the second basin designed by the engineers, | seat of a flexible valve; a bar is fitted, having a 
provision has been made for the necessary en-| perforation through it of sufficient length and 
trance in the eastern wall of the dock just com- | depth to allow a dise of flexible material to be 
pleted. The opening has been filled up with | passed through it, which disc, being held down 
masoury. In the south-west corner similar pro- | by the bar, but allowed to bend up on each side 
vision has been made for establishing a con-/of it, forms a watertight valve opening upwards. 
nexion between the new basin and the Princeof| Buitpina Concrete Watts.—J. Tall. Dated 
Wales Graving Dock. 21st August, 1868,.—The object of this invention is 
Prestonpans.—The Rev. Mr. Struthers, Preston- | to dispense with angle or corner pieces, and also 
pans, has found a large and valuable assortment | With the upright parting pieces, to which the 
of old Scottish coins that have lain buried long panels of the apparatus are attached, and 
beneath the earth for the last three centuries. also to simplify the fastenings, whereby the 
They were found a little to the east of Bankton | several parts of the apparatus are connected 
House (Colonel Gardiner’s old mansion), and | together, and further to construct the panels in 
are coins of the Stuarts—among others, a gold such a manner that they may be lengthened or 
noble of the reign of Mary. Another discovery | shortened as may be required to suit circum- 
of a somewhat interesting character has just stances. This is accomplished by fixing the 
been made at Haddington, in the same neigh- | panels by means of bolts passing through tubes ; 
bourhood. In the course of certain alterations the corners are composed of plates fastened to 





—_ in the vicinity of the Mansion House, the 

workmen uncovered the foundations of what are 

FROM SCOTLAND. conjectured to be the old walls of the nunnery 
Peterhead.—A statue of Marshal Keith, who that formerly stood here. They also came on 

was a native cf Peterhead, and became an exile | an old well. An iron key, of a very old pattern, 

along with his elder brother, Earl Marischal, if was the only thing found in the well. 

1715, has been presented to the town by the! Jamestown, Dumbartonshire—A new Esta- 





the panels in a similar manner. 

SasuEs.—J. Sawyer. Dated 20th August, 1868. 
Windowsashes are constructed with rebated joints 
at the part where two sashes meet together 
when shut for the purposes of better excluding 
| the air, rain, and wind. The window sashes 
have metal plates with teeth or cogs on one side 





King of Prussia, and was recently inaugurated. blished church has been opened here. It is in | thereof, or are formed with indentations or slots, 
Keith was a Marshal in the Prussian army, and the Early English style, and is from the designs | forming racks. These racks are of the same 
was killed in 1758 at the battle of Hochkirchen. of Messrs. Clark & Bell, of Glasgow. It is length as the height of the sashes, and are let 
The ‘statue is a duplicate (in bronze, it would divided into nave and aisles, and there are three into grooves, or rebated in the sides or edges 


seem) of the marble monument erected by galleries, one on each side and one at the back. | 


Frederick the Great. The pedestal is of granite, |The interior dimensions are 60 ft. by 48 ft., and 
and was provided by the inhabitants of Peter- there are 800 sittings. The cost of the building | 
head. The statue is 7 ft. in height, and the is about 3,000/., which has been nearly paid by | 
pedestal 8 ft. The figure is in the attire of a subscriptions. The spire is 130 ft. high. The | 
Prussian Field-Marshal of 1758, and holds a large west window is divided by mullions, and has | 
marshal’s baton in the right hand.——The |elaboratetracery. The other windows are simple 
foundation-stone of a new Court-house, in course lancets, with the exception of a wheel window, | 
of erection at Peterhead, has been formally laid which rises over the pulpit, and this last, to- 
with fall Masonic honours, and in presence of a gether with a lancet on each side, is filled with 
large concourse of spectators. | stained glass, while all the other windows have 
Edinburgh.—In the Civil Service estimates rough cathedral glass in quarries, with coloured 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1870, there is borderings. The whole has been executed by 
incladed a sum of 400l. for renewing the tracery Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 
and mullions of the four windows on the west | 


side of the Parliament House. At present the | 


windows in question are partially blocked up by | - oN 

buildings, but it is intended that these obstruc- | -ATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 
tions shall be removed. The present mullions BviLpincs.—G. Woodhouse SJ. G. McMinnies. 
and tracery are to be taken down, and the win- Dated July 30th, 1868.—This invention refers, 
dows will be remodelled, so as to harmonise first, to the construction of buildings in which 
architecturally with the great south window put | arches are required. For this purpose girders 
in last year. They will afford a considerable in- | stretching from bay to bay, or other such 
crease of light to the interior. It is hoped that | division or compartment, are employed, and 
ere long appropriate designs in stained glass will | from these girders arches are sprang. Another 
be introduced. The designs for the alterations part consists in forming the arches of tiles, 
now decided on are being prepared by Mr. | brick, or similar moulded article, manufactured 
Mathieson, of her Majesty’s Board of Works, who 'to the required shape and dimensions, in one 
designed the south window.——A granite foun- | piece or in two pieces, with the addition, if 
tain has just been erected at Boroughmuirhead, | desired, of a central portion or key. Another 
the north-east entrance of Morningside. It is part consists in the use of cast-iron beams and 
arranged in the pillar form, and hewn from | wrought-iron girders. The beams extend across 
Aberdeen granite. It comprises, besides drink- | the building, and are supported by the walls 
ing apparatus for pedestrians, a water-trough | With intervening pillars. Upon these beams, 
for the use of cattle, as well as a smaller one for and below their top surface, are formed steps or 
dogs, &c. The design also includes an orna- brackets, for the reception of the ends of the 
mental lamp on the top of the pillar. The foun- | girders, which are then secured to the beams 
tain is the gift of Mrs. Nicol, of Hantly Lodge, | by abgle-irons. 








thereof flush therewith, or they may form pro- 
jections thereout for the purpose of hanging or 
suspending the window sashes. 

ArtiriciAL Fuet.—W. H. Crispin. Dated 5th 
September, 1868.—The fuel is formed by taking 


‘about 1 ton of coal in a pulverized state, and 


adding thereto about 6 or 7 per cent. by weight 
of pitch, the same having been previously dis- 


‘solved in about an equal weight of creosote or 


“heavy” oil resulting from the distillation of 
coal-tar, or in any hydrocarbon fiuid or fluids 
possessing similar solvent powers. The coal 
and pitch having been thus combined, about 
3 per cent. by weight of lime, and 3 per cent. of 
‘chloride of sodiam (common salt) are added. 

| PrEsERVING SuBMERGED Iron STRUCTURES.— 
'H. J. Turnbull. Dated 14th September, 1868.— 
In order to prevent the oxidation of the iron it 
is covered with a composition, consisting of 
gutta-percha and resin dissolved in combina- 
tion with pine varnish. The surface of the 
metal is first cleaned and prepared, and the 
composition is mixed and applied in the follow- 
ing manner. The surface of the iron is, first, to 
be made clean by the application of muriatic or 
other acid brought to a proper consistency by 
the ‘addition of ivory black and pine varnish. 
This mixture is then applied with a brush, and 
after being left upon the iron for a few hours, it 
must be scraped or washed off with water in 
which a little soda is dissolved. When the sar- 
face of the metal thus prepare] has become dry, 
the anti-oxidising composition is applied. The 


-auti-fouling composition, for preventing the ad- 


hesion of barnacles and marine vegetation to 
the surface of iron or other submerged material, 


is made by dissolving four ovuces of phosphorus 
|in 16 ounces of bisulphuret of carbon, and 


2 ounces of absolute vegetable naphtha spirit. 


Morningside. 

Leith.—The Albert Dock at Leith has been 
opened. The new dock owes its origin to the 
rapid extension of the trade of Leith, more 
particularly within the last ten or twelve years. 
As the dock now stands completed, after five 
years of strenuous exertion, its leading features 
are briefly as follow: — The whole area re- 
claimed from the sea measures about 36 acres, 
the enclosing embankment being 3,480 ft. in 
jength. The area of water in the dock 
extends to 103 acres; the entrance lock, at its 
western end, is 60 ft. broad by 350 ft. long; and 
the outer basin leading to the lock has an area of 
24 acres. On the lock sill there is at high water 


Brick Maxinc.—C. G. Johnson. Dated August 
4th, 1868.—A pug-mill is employed in combina- 
nation with boxes or moulds, set in a circular 
or rectangular table, revolving or sliding reci- 
procatingly beneath an aperture in the pug-mill, 
in such manner that the boxes or moulds are, by 
the movement of the table, brought in succes- 
sion opposite the orifice of the pug-mill, and are 
from it filled with clay, concrete, coal-dust, or 
other substance to be moulded into a block. 
when the moulds have been moved past the 
orifice of the pug-mill, the materials in the 
moulds are subjected to pressure by a piston 
which forms the bottom of the mould being 
forced upwards by its lower end coming against 


of spring tides a depth of 26 ft. 5 in. In the| an incline or cam surface, whilst the top of the 


dock the depth is 28 ft. 5 in.; and in the outer 





mould is at this time covered over with a lid or 





Then 2 pounds of shellac and 2 ounces of gum 
'benzoin are dissolved in absolute vegetable 
‘naphtha spirit, bisulphuret of carbon, or other 
solvent, to the consistency of thick paint, and 
the solution of phosphorus is added thereto. 

MANvFActTuRE oF GasFittincs.—E. Sarjeant. 
Dated September 15th, 1868.—This consists in 
connecting or joining together the parts of the 
gasfittings by the process of casting in metal or 
chill moulds. 

Fastenines. — F. F. Greenwood. Dated 
September 16th, 1868.—The patentee combines 
the frame of the buckles with the frame or box 
of a lock, so that the whole forms one piece. 
Beyond, and raised above that part of the buckle 
which receives the free end of the tongue when 
closed down, he forms a bow-shaped bar or loop; 





basin 27 ft. 5 in. The length of the dock is| plate. The bricks or blocks are subsequently 
discharged 


1,100 ft., and its breadth 450 ft.; the extent of 


from the moulds by cams or levers, 


or he makes a hole in that part of the buckle to 
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receive the tongue at pleasure, and he hinges the 
base of the tongue upon the bolt of the lock. 
When the bolt tongue is discharged from the lock 
he thrusts the free end under the bow-shaped 
bar. The protrusion and withdrawal of the bolt 
tongue may be accomplished either by the use of 
a separate key or by means of the mechanism of 
the lock buckle itself. 

Fine-crates.—G. B. Sharpe. Dated September 
16th, 1868.—The grate or fire-holder is made of 
bars of iron bent into a semicircular or other 
form, and the ends of these bars are riveted on 
to two upright pieces of iron. The bottom of 
the grate consists of bars riveted on to the 
lowest semicircular side bar. The ends of the 
top and bottom semicircular bar project beyond 
the upright pieces, and are bent down so as to 
form hooks, which fit into iron eyes secured by 
and fixed in or upon the fixed back of the 


Compustion or Liquip Fuer.—J. H. Johnson. 
A communication, dated 15th September, 1868. 


them in position, such ropes being tightened by 
means of any suitable contrivance. 

Watt Hanoiwes.—C. E. Brooman. A Com- 
munication, dated November 12th, 1868.—This 
consists in producing or effecting the painting or 
colouring upon metallic foil, by preference tin- 
foil. The inventor takes Sy — which 
possesses great flexibility; he spreads it upon 
hard, smooth surface, such as glass, taking care 
to damp the glass, in order to facilitate the 
spreading and retention of the foil. The foil 
thus spread constitutes a very smooth e, 
on which he paints or colours in oil, either plain 
or ornamental, as on walls or wainsoots. The 
inventor now allows the colour to dry, and var- 
nishes it. This portable painting, when removed 
from the glass with its lining of tin, is ready to 
be applied in a house or otherwise. 











Books Receihed, 





—This invention consists in burning liquid fuel 
directly, and without any admixture of steam or 
water, upon a peculiar grate disposed either 
vertically at an angle or horizontally. When 
horizontally disposed, the liquid fuel is impelled | 
or caused to flow over the surface of the grate 
by pressare. It flows in a number of small 
streams along the face of the several grate bars, | 
which are grooved or channelled longitudinally 
for that purpose, and having connected to them 
at their upper ends small liquid fuel supply 
pipes. These several supply pipes are fed from | 
a regulator above, which receives the liquid 
through pipes, and a i 


air for supporting combustion enters between 
the grate bars as in the ordinary furnace grates 
The furnace chamber may either be composed of 
fire-clay or surrounded with water spaces, and 
fire-brick deflecting arches or bridges may be 
disposed therein as found requisite. 

Hot-water Apparatus.—F. Dyer. Dated 19th 
September, 1868.—This invention consists, first, 
in the use of the tubular fire-back made of 
malleable iron or other metal, cast in one piece 
from tubes crossed, or cast, or wrought in any 
other way, or constructed of pipes or tubes of 
any form or shape, andof any metal. Secondly, 
in the manner of connecting the tubular fire- 
brick with the hot-water cylinder. Thirdly, in 
the application and use of a return pipe with 
ball-valve inserted to prevent the upward flow of | 





in connexion with | 
@ tank or reservoir situate at a higher level. The 
| what Mr. Young can find to admire inthe frightfal 
Thatched Cottage, Isle of Wight (pl. 21), or in| 
West End of Badipole Church, | 
Dorset (12), we are at a loss to conceive. We | 





Picturesque Examples of Old English Churches 
and Cottages from Sketches in Sussex and 
adjoining Counties. By Witttam Youne, 
Architect. 8. Birbeck, Birmingham. 1869. 
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VARIORUM. 

“Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Maga. 
zine. Selected from home and foreign Engineer. 
ing Serials. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
Murray-street.” Several monthly numbers of 





Wuetuer the brilliant cover of this book, with 
the title “ Picturesque Architecture ” upon it, | 
induced unreasonable expectations, or however 
it may be, we are forced to confess to a certain 
amount of disappointment with reference to) 


it. It is, in fact, a collection of pen-and-ink | 


sketches, thirty in all, of a number of build- | 
ings for the most part thoroughly well known, | 
and more precisely delineated eleewhere. Seve- 
ral of the sketches are clever and pleasing ; bat 


the lumbering 


speak thus candidly with less hesitation as the | 
author informs us in his preface “ that the first | 
edition was nearly all sold when the work was | 
no more than half done.” 

Every proper endeavour has been made to 
render the names ap to the views 
illegible. 





Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By P. Austin 


left, for which 
| considerable outlay.——“ The Fresh and Salt 





Nvuttatt, LL.D. Strahan & Co., 1869, 
AT a time when scientific and technical educa- 


water in the return pipe. Fourthly, in the| ary of terms in use in the practical sciences is 
method or mode of connexions, by which all | timely, and cannot but be useful; more especially 
parts of a dwelling-house or other building can a one as this seems to be; although, no 
be supplied with hot water by the use of a hot- | doubt, within the limits of it there are not a few 
water cylinder, reservoir, or tank placed near omissions. Nevertheless, great pains seem to 
the kitchen fire and in connexion with the have been taken to render it as complete as pos- 


tubular fire-back. 

Door Hanpie.—W. R. Lake. 
tion, dated 9th November, 1868.—This consists 
chiefly in the employment of a spring setting | 
into a ratchet cut on the knob spindle. This | 
spring is fitted in a chamber formed in the’ 
spindle aperture of the knob or handle, and | 
ratchet teeth are formed on one side of the| 
spindle at one or both ends, a longitudinal 
aperture being formed or left at that part of the | 
spindle in which the said teeth are cut, in} 
order to permit of the spring being forced | 
out of the teeth when the handle or knob is| 
required to be placed nearer the end or with- 
drawn from the spindle. A small hole is formed 
in the shoulder of the knob or handle, and near | 
the working or loose end of the spring, to permit 
of the insertion of a bradawl or other simple 
instrument that will pass through the aperture 
or slot, and press against the said loose end of 
the spring, in order to force the latter from the 
teeth, and thereby release the said knob. 

Distarsutinc Sewace Warer.—0. G. Abbott. 
Dated 10th November, 1868.—The centre portion 
of the us consists of two lightly-con- 
structed wheels capable of revolving u a 

tube, which constitutes the axle. The 

ends of the tube project from the wheels, and 
are provided with flanges, for the purpose of 
ing additional perforated tubes thereto, 

and by means of which the of the appa- 
ratus can be extended as desired, such additional 
perforated tubes being supported at their ex- 
tremities by wheels, each of which revolves 
upon & short hollow axle, the same being loose 
and on each side of the nave. The axle 
of the central portion of the apparatus is fur- 
eT eae bake, Senn sini ee. 
ening ropes of wire or other suitable material 
be extended to the extremities of the 


sible, considering these limits. The work is pre-_ 
A communica- | ceded by a useful introduction to the classifica- cleansed, repaved, and limewhited, and a water 


tion and study of the sciences. 





Report of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
1868-9. Waterlow & Sons, Printers. 
Tuts last annual report of the Metropolitan | 
Board is not so voluminous as some previous 
reports have been. 
Under the head of Utilisation of the Sewage, 
the Board state their regret that the Metro-| 
polis Sewage and Essex Reclamation Company, 
who had formed a portion of the culvert to) 
convey the sewage to Maplin on the Essex coast, | 
“have not been able to continue the works;” | 
and the Board gives no hope of any immediate | 
resumption of these works, or of anything to | 
su e them ; except that under the head of, 
South Side of the Thames they say that they 
trust that the “ postponement of the question (as 
to the utilisation of the sewage on both sides of 
the river) will be only temporary, and that a 
revival of enterprise and the re-establishment 
of more favourable financial conditions will 
enable the subject to be successfully dealt with 
at some future period.” 
It is said, as to the Thames Embankments :— 

' “In reference to the 
the Board have before Pe ae am ry wel 
way under the Embankment megane to the Westminster 
Steamboat Pier, in continuation of the one now in course 
of construction under Bridge-street, for access from the 
Houses of Parliament to the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Station and the intended footway on the land side of 
the ated of the pe re still 
of the Metropolitan District i oor, aide caste cn os 

interfere with and obstruct the traffic 


roadway from W. i to i 





ional tubes, for the purpose of keeping 


I estminster 
included in the contract for that portion of the 


| these with the returns of previous 





ment east of the Temple 


Gardens, now being executed,” 


| this’ magazine, including No. 8 (vol. 1) for August, 
| 1869, are before us. Being selected from standard 
| sources, including English ones, such as the 
| Engineer, the Builder, Scientific Opinion, and 


various others, the work, of course contains 
much useful matter, bat we have little regard 
for “ eclectic” publications, which, without either 
leave or payment, appropriate matter, right and 

i le journals have incurred 


Water Aquarium,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
This little volume, by the well-known author of 
“Common Obj of the Country and Sea. 
shore,” is fall of interesting and curious matter, 
and forms a competent guide to those who wish 
to form aquariums for fish and shell-fish, sea and 
fresh water reptiles, and insects. 








Miscellanea. 


Report on Health of St. Marylebone.— 
The annual of Dr. Whitmore, the medical 


_ officer of health for the parish of St. Marylebone, 


tion is so much needed, the issue of a diction- has been issued in a printed form. 


On the sub- 
ject of sanitary work, the report says :—* 2,413 
houses and 131 mews and stables were inspected, 
9,298 ft. of new pipe-drain were laid down to 
supply the place of old and defective brick drains, 
616 houses were wholly or partially cleansed, 
and 1,695 other houses underwent sanitary 
improvement in various ways; 1,841 yards were 


supply was laid on to 589 closets. By comparing 
years, it will 
be seen that the sanitary work of last year greatly 
exceeded that of every other: this is satisfactory 


_as showing commendable activity on the part of 


the sani inspectors, and eminently so if con- 
sidered ‘tn aietion with the reduced death- 
rate, to which this work, it may fairly be 
assumed, has materially contributed.” But 
a very large portion of such sanitary work is but 
of very transient benefit, owing to the filthy and 
destructive habits of many of the destitute poor; 
with them there is an ever-recurring necessity 
for such work, and nothing short of the most 
unremitting care and vi will suffice to 
maintain, even at its present standard, the 
health of our local poor. 


Proposed Abattoir for Bath.—The local 
officer of health, Mr. Barter, has made a report 
to the City Act Commitee, in which he protests 
in the strongest terms against any plan of re- 
building the old slaughter-houses in 
and Lott Lanes. He further recommends the 
local authorities to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity which now offers for constructing 80 

i use of the city, and thus 
removing from centre of the town and the 
midet of residences, buildings which cannot fail 
to be an offence to the immediate neighbourhood 
in which they stand, as well as a detriment to 
public health. 


Burns's Pew.—The pew formerly in St. 
Michael’s Church, Dumfries, used by Bares, on 


recently, the reserved price 51. not being 
ithe bidding What had the auctioneer beea 
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the sacred vase and the “ Tabot,” a small square 
piece of wood, having on one side a cross, on the 
other three stars, symbols of the Trinity, and on 
which are carved the name of the church, and 
that of the bishop by whom it was consecrated. 
The verandah is, for the stranger, the most 
interesting portion of the edifice. In some, like 
“‘Medani Alum” (Saviour of the World), the 
church we visited that day, the paintings that 
adorn the walls, all considering, are not badly 
made. St.George and the Dragon in the church 
of Medani Alum held a prominent and con- 
spicuous place ; next came the Twelve Apostles 
and the Trinity, God being represented in the 
form of a benevolent-looking old gentleman. 
Several representations of our Lord’s sufferings 
graced the walls. 


Wew Chapel of St. John, Ripon.—On 
Tuesday, the 10th instant, the above new 
hospital chapel was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. The chapel is 
rectangular in form, with apsidal chancel, the 
total length being 72 ft., width across nave 24 ft. 
6 in., the height to ridge 33 ft. The entrance 
porch is on the south side, and is of open timber- 
work in oak, with traceried sides and barge boards. 
The vestry is in the north - east corner, and 
communicates direct with the chancel, which is 
paved with encaustic tiles. The altar-rail and 
pulpit are of oak, and the seating throughout is 
of deal, stained and varnished. The ceiling is 
formed in panels of moulded timber filled in 
with plaster, and the roof is covered with green 
rag slates. The west gable is surmounted by a 
wrought stone bell-cot. The chapel is intended 
to accommodate 250 people, including children, 
and is carried out in the Late Pointed style, ata 
cost of about 1,300%. The architect is Mr. W. 
H. Crossland, and the contractors are—Mesars. 
John Chambers & Son, of Bishop Monkton, for 
mason, slater, and plasterer’s works; George 
Grange, P. Bridge, joiner; Christopher 
Daniel, of Ripon, plumber; and John Burton & 
Son, Ripon, painters. The heating apparatus, 
which is fixed in a cellar under the vestry, has 


been fitted up by Mr. R. Nicholson, of Ripon. | P 


The chapel is lighted with gas, the fittings for 
which have been by Messrs. Hardman 
& Co., of Birmingham, who also provided the 
lectern and pulpit-desk. 


facts of interest in the report of the London 
General Omnibus Company. The number of pas- 
sengers carried during the half-year was 
20,157,926 against 20,313,821 the year before ; 
the average number of omnibuses working on 
week-days was 590 against 594, and on Sundays 
460 against 461 in the same half of 1868. The 
company have been giving their horses maize 
instead of oats, and have saved by so doing about 
14,0001. in the half-year! The gross receipts of 
the company during the half-year ending 30th 
June, 1869, were 270,9251. 16s. 8d., showing a 
comparative decrease of 13,8541. 17s. 10d.—— 
The scale on which omnibus traffic is carried on 
in Paris may be judged from the fact that during 
the year 1868 the number of persons carried in 
these vehicles amounted to 120,000,000, or nearly 
65 times the entire population of Paris; while 
during the same period the number of passengers 
conveyed by the French railways was only 
115,000,000. The average fare was four sous 
and a half (six sous in the interior and three on 
the impériale). The gross receipta must have 
amounted to about 27,000,000f. 


Public Drinking Fountains for Swansea. 
At the last meeting of the trustees of the 
Swansea Harbour, the Mayor, Mr. C. T, Wilson, 
asked permission to be allowed to erect two 
public drinking-fountains, one at each end of 
the South Dock, on the land of the trust. Per- 
mission was unanimously granted. At the meet- 
ing of the Corporation, also, the Mayor obtained 
the of the Council to erect — 
fountain near the public weighbridge on the 
Quay. The necessary accommodation for animals 
will be provided for. 


Erection of another Race-stand at Don- Trade - Union Congress. — The second 
caster.—The stand for the special accommoda- | annual of trade societies of the United 
tion of county families is approaching comple- | Kingdom has been held in the Odd Fellows’ Hall 
tion. It is situate at the west end of the|at Birmingham. The list of subjects covered 
enclosure, just beyond the judge’s chair. It is| pretty nearly the whole ground of trade legisla- 
built of white pressed bricks, and is carried out | tion. There were on the list 12 subjects, and 17 
in a style uniform with that of the other stands, 3 and the number of societies represented 
with balustrades and pillars in front. The base-| was 32. Applications by Mr. Dixon, M.P., for 
ment comprises weighing-room, an office for the | the of the National Education League, 
clerk of the course, and sroom. The/and by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, to read papers, the 
weighing-room occupies the principal ion of | latter on co-operation, and the former on the 
the lower floor, being 35 ft. 6 in. long and 17 ft.| League, were acceded to. The congress passed 
3 in. wide. The second floor is occupied by the|a resolution, by a large majority, in favour of 
saloon, 61 ft. 4 in. ——— and 17 ft.6in. wide. | courts of conciliation and arbitration. 

It contains thirteen windows, and communicating 
with it are two rooms for ladies. On the ground | _ 7@Vermess Cathedral.—The cathedral of 
* St. Andrew, Inverness, of which the first stone 
floor is a room for gentlemen. The roof of the . , 
P sea od +o, | Was laid in 1866 by the late Archbishop of Can- 
stand will be divided into two parts, one portion ‘ 
5 terbury, is to be opened on the 1st of September. 
to be appropriated to the lessees for whom the , ADS, 29 5 
* This new edifice is situated on the west bank of 
stand is erected, and the other to the reporters, . r 
: . the River Ness, and nearly opposite the Castle. 
trainers, jockeys, &c. The work has been let to| 7“: : 
Mr. Thomas Wood It is in the Decorated style, and has been built 
: " from the designs of Mr. A. Ross, architect, at 

Free Libraries.—The free library question | Inverness, and consists of nave, north and south 
was thoroughly discussed last year in Leeds, and aisles, transepts, and apsidal east end, with an 
at a public meeting the necessary proportion of | octagonal chapter-house on the north-east side. 
ratepayers’ votes was obtained in favour of the | It is flanked by two towers at the west end, each 
establishment of such an institution. The} 100 ft. high, and an ornamental iron fléche springs 
scheme, however, met with considerable opposi- | from the intersection of nave and transepts to a 
tion in and out of the town council. A special height of 110 ft. from the ground. The building 
meeting of the council was recently held to re-| with all ita internal fittings and decorations, will 
consider the subject, and it was resolved, after a cost something under 20,0001, it is stated. 
long discussion, to carry into effect the resolu-| Various gifts have already been presented, such 
tion passed at the public meeting last year.—— as eleven stained glass windows (by Hardman, 
At Wokingham, a preliminary meeting has been of Birmingham), a pulpit oarved in Caen stone, 
held in the town-hall, presided over by the and ornamented with marble shafts, by native 
alderman, to consider the subject of establishing artists; an altar and reredos in Caen stone, 
a free library, in consequence of _& liberal offer | marble, and alabaster, executed by Earp. 
by the Hon. Auberon Herbert in aid of the object. Pea Ge potten =A. sanee of 











— a ioten daebticelliah andith eaherecaiie #4 | 150 cells for male prisoners and a new hospital 
enable the town to participate in the benefits Were recently erected at the _Preston House of 
which the foundation of a free library on alarge | Correction, and a range of 72 other cells for 
scale was likely to confer. Windsor will also. females has been just completed from plans of 
take advantage of Mr. Herbert’s offer. Mr. Haghes, of Preston, architect ; the contractor 
being Mr. Bickerstaff, of Preston, and the clerk 

Philomatic Society of Paris.—At the of the works Mr. Chappell. The contract for 
sitting of the society on the 24th ult., M. Caligny | the last-mentioned cells has been completed for 
made a communication on the subject of the|a sum less than the amount of the accepted 
means of utilising the force now expended use- | tender, some alteration in the work having been 
lessly by the waves of the sea. This subject | made daring its progress which has led to larger 
has recently commanded a good deal of atten-| deductions than extras. The original contract 
tion in America, where already an apparatus | was 6,017/., and the bills paid amount to 6,005/. 


ne been. Coombes and o: patent, we believe, The Velocipede Movement.—A short time 
Chek oot Se Se pee &. Cy es ago an intimation appeared in Punch that a 
that the question was raised as early as 1851 by velocipede capable of carrying a man and his 
the Philomathic Society. [A proposal to use the family would be useful ; and a man employed at 
Caen of Werltindas, of & mative prety yee Staveley Works, named William Minkley, has 
ublished in an old volume of the Builder.)| 7) og upon the hint and has constructed for 
The machine described now seems to consist of @ |) + self during his leisure hours, a family veloci- 
series of curved tubes whick are sv placed that pede. The machine is said to be capable of 
the shock of the wave passes along their hori- carrying himself, his wife, and family—four of 
zontal portion and sete in motion & colamn of them—and is very strongly built.——A new 
gate, walk in ite term, matEe. &. seule bd velocipede is being patented in Paris, which is 
yiatenn, and oy teenie sn: any myer ar fherry to throw all others into the shade. It has five 
may be desired the force of the wave.—Scientijic wheels, and the motive power is communicated 
Opinion. to it by the mere weight of the riders. 


Another Railway Bridge over the Rhine. 3 i se 
The great railway bridge which is to cross the} ,, ny“ gece el Kindly «Ali go a 
Rhine, near the village of Hamm, a little above of Gti etiam sighay <= good enough to affix 
mat ar Rs a me sens ences roe something like the following notice at the 

of November. es ure woot aay 
four arches, the upper part of which is of iron. nae patie, aong —_ 
The ironwork of each will weigh 14,000 cwt. rters and guards are desired not to slam, bang, 
The bridge is united to the main line on the left | perenne eee to, as ioap have geb tetas 
bank by a viaduct consisting of fifteen stone habit of doing, to the great annoyance of pas- 
arches, but this does not immediately join the Ing» th it as Acaanil 
bridge, being separated from it by a revolving | 8°"6°rs, but toclose them as gently 
drawbridge, so that the line can be rendered | P¢r™t- 
impassable at any moment. The first arch of} Evil Writings at Railway Stations.—The 
the great bridge is completed. * Retreats” at eae lene eomeiiia co 
cases di i ecen 
Overcrowding in Barracks.— It surely Senet the atheceratle a perpetrators of the 
cannot be true, as ots 4 rn a = offence. A correspondent suggests, and wisely, 
Portsmouth to obtain data as to the possibility of | “ant the porters shouts Be lmtirustweek. If an 
increasing the number of inmates in each room | offender were detected, and the porter poured 
without —_—— ed we neem a f the contents of the pail over him, the whitened 
nur barracks ag long been» poli source | ladkguard would got no py from ue 
most powerful agents in the production of con-| South Shields Townhall rear geag 2 
sumptive maladies. Every step taken ought to| The committee appointed to select a design 
be in the opposite direction. from those sent in for the proposed new town- 
_—— hall, South Shields, have held a meeting in the 
Oficial Building on the Thames m= Mechanics’ Institute, South Shields, where 
bankment.—We ai thw the Pall. | *Wenty-seven sets of competitive plans were 
of which we cannot guarantee, says the Fal | exhibited. A few of the designs, and only a few, 
mall Gazette, that the sanc of the Govern-/ + ove serious attention. 
ment has been given to the erection, somewhere 
on the Thames Embankment, ofa building which| The British Association for Science 
the War Office and the| will hold its next meeting in Liverpool. Pro- 
shall accommodate both ; oe “Ae 
Horse Guards. fessor Huxley will be the presiden 
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4& Machine that Reaps and Thrashes.— 
A private letter from California gives a descrip- 
tion of the reaping-machine in use there, known 
asa harvester. It is pushed by six horses, and 
cuts, heads, thrashes, and delivers into bags 
at one ion, the grain being sufficiently dry 
to be thus dealt with. The straw is afterwards 
set on fire. 

South Kensington Improvements.—A 
correspondent says the old summer-house was 
removed to the Bayswater side, and a portion of 
the dead wall taken down and replaced with iron 
railing, at the expense of Mr. Cawley, the 
builder of Prince of Wales-terrace, Kensington, 
opposite whose property it stood. 

Harrogate Surveyorship.—At a meeting 
of the Harrogate Improvement Commissioners 
and local Board of Health, held on Monday last, 
it was resolved, on application from Mr. Richard- 
son, the surveyor, that he be allowed to practise 
privately in conjunction with his public appoint- 
ment as town surveyor. 








TENDERS. 


For minister's house at Paulersbury, Northampton- 


shire. Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, architect :— 
COND Ki cosecesntieriria 9° peneese . £520 0 0 
ii onan soincispesasatbbanestabenes 515 10 0 
MOON 5 cus eticdidtiatiesiodbetlevagheste » 45510 0 
Eg I RE 44417 0 
Wheeler (accepted) ...........c00008 . 416 6 O 





Accepted for five houses and two sho 
for Mr. Joshua Whitaker. 
architects :— 


et Ossett 
Messrs, Sheard & Hanstock, 


Mason's Work, 
sscocssbescleibosmmet aren @ © 
Joiner’s Work, 
Og Tee Te eevee 230 @ O 


Chapel.......000 


For new Parochial Schools at St, Paul’s, Anerley (first 
parte). Mr, Elkington, architect :— 
erry . £910 


Buck 743 
I 


660 
Bowyer & SOnB.......scs0sesseererrseree 640 
Hollidge (accepted 635 











ecoooo 
eooooo 








54. building a ot for the 
ondon and Count and Building Company, 
Mr. Robert Walker, architect :— ’ 



















Bayes & Ramage .....6..0.sc00005 £10,796 0 0 
Bewell & Oo 10,371 0 0 
Colls & Bon ........... peas sccocses 20,882 8 O 
Browne & Robi ‘ 10,176 0 0 
Oxford & Willier ........ oes Se Oo 
Newman & Mann .,.......0..000.02 10,072 0 0 
Myers & 80n. ......cssesereresrereee 20,028 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ...........000 ney, - id ye, 
Macey” ...5:0:0035 i. deen bbitésesceves’ "0,47 OO 
Hill, Keddell, & Co, ,....0000 9,491 0 0 
Kilby (accepted) ...cccsssscesesees 9,167 0 0 
For new church in St. Andrew's parish, Hastings, for 
the Misses Sayer, Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock, 
architects’: ~ 
EI sitssaraeatinasthound . £4,052 0 0 
Bharpington & Hole 3,888 0 0 
Wilkins & Son .......0 3,819 0 0 
Nightingale ......... 3,653 0 0 
VINEE cs cctiseesctksensesd 3,691 0 0 
POPES cimiteesrin 3,489 0 0 
PEMA neicsonseschninsis ba 3,380 0 O 
Langridge .............ccccceeeses .. 3,264 0 0 
FAWN... dsimtqncneorepe vee pb<tgaaas so 3,235 0 0 





For the erection of three shops and — in High- 
street, Aldershott, for Mr. Phillips, jun. Mr. Mussellwhite, 





architect : — 
HEaghes cescscccsecvscocecveevedeisecors¥l,200 O © 
oS See Setdds 1,178 0 0 
Seabright ...... pel A fl . 1,138 8 8 
DOCH : 5 4.. indeines.ccedhcshgabbidioals 907 0 0 
Wells & Batchelor (accepted)... 811 0 0 





For the alterations and additions to eight houses, and 
for erecting two new houses in the 8t. Mary’s-terrace, 
Paddington (being contract No, 1), for Mr. T. Dimsdale, 
Mr, Albert Bridgman, architect, Quantities supplied :— 





Plumber's Work. 


DW recsattn seb decnscsespetpnscettins  -— oe 
Plasterer’s Work, 
bY ft ere aes: A OB 
Slater's Work. 
TUURMINONE Scacadetanctnitaseocmavocsset coon |§6 TBS 





For dwarf wall and enclosure railing to land belonging 
to the Clock and Watchmakers’ Asylum, Colney Hatch. 
Mr, Heury Carpenter, architect ;— 






SII os cad. caneatmminsine sett £426 10 0 
Thompson .... 353 0 0 
Clark & Hunt 342 0 0 | 
Turner & Co.......... 331 15 0 
St. Pancras Iron Co. . 320 0 0 





For a new house on Wandsworth-cummon, for Mr, 
James Neal, who provides bricks, lime, and sand. Mr. 8. 
Durrant, architect :— 


Haston Brotnere  ........derccoccocces £1,099 0 0 
Hearn & Couts ..........cecccceee o.. 1,089 0 0 
PAINE, ocswsosnndcsanapeeniiansines eesnee - 899 00 
Heron ....... discs boteckuchoavl Boscessbon - 750 0 
ne Ee ES 735 0 0 
EON ccvinsiien cutestacckoceinn teeta con ° 778 0 0 
Cock....... bcecucdbbbsiciscctbideltecstte . 7% 00 





For alterations to two houses in Essex-street, Strand 
Messrs. Clarkson, architects :— . ee 


oe tahenig ee Ok pe 
Langmead & Co. ............cccesesseoes 971 0 0 
Axford........... eoueeese wocdsassboedsdeden » 915 00 





For the erection of a Weeleyan chapel at the Old Dela- 
bole Slate Quarries. Mr, Patterson, a her _ 
Westlake & Cann ......ccccccseessses £477 0 0 
Hitchins & Paull .......csssceee 475 0 0 





For roads and drains, Chaseville Park, Winchmore-hil), 


for Mr. Charles Stokes, uanti 
: a Q ties by Mr. J. 0, 


SIOUND™ ssccosguien eave ceopecoeepovogeese 1 
| ba tead Cole ...... = 


Se eeewrrenernerese 
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bs 
a 
ecocoecoscoooece 


Peer eee reed 


For alterations to the Parochial Schools at porstihng el 
es 





worth, Herts. Mr. Pritchett iti 
Mr, Bhrabsole:— p erchisech;  Quaaiits 


IF seh ptinpcosennindehdouadap tereeeges OLD 0 





Fae eee wenenereee 


ee error Seeee 


Burton 
tL paecwber ° 
Shirley & Horne ................. 
Bent. 








g 
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For detached villa residence, with tower, 


Lindner, at Nighti ‘lane, Balham. Mr. 
Plumbey architect, Quantines supplied by tno W. 


1,996 10 0 
Pp 3295 0 0 
Knight & Sons ....... 1,789 0 0 
Pavitt (accepted) ....... piectecaas . 1,734 0 0 
For house, stabling, boundary wall, &c, at Waltham 
Cross, Herts, for Mr. J. Dormer. Mr. J. 8. Gomme, 
| architect :— 
Beasley, sr qrorgesrenessqoonmeepen hese: OO 
BE We acnvixin Kschalipeasneaibendee rc Sal UO 
Braneden .iveeiiscecersveissersedsossesses 871 O O 
Dean. .....+. onetheneaphennenere-ea sccocasere 704 0 0 


Bennett (accepted) .......cs.csce0e £1,980 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas in the 
Loughton Park, Essex, for Mr, Henry Ellis. Mr, Albert 


secsceresanscesesenneretersensens 1,999 O 0 


Bridgman, architect :— 
Bennett 












For the erection of a villa residence in the London-road, 
Reading, for Messrs. Sutton, Messrs. Wm, & J, T. 
Brown, architects. Quantities supplied :— 





Wheeler Brotiers 1,986 0 0 
Woodroffe . 1,866 0 0 
Sheppard 1,844 0 0 
Strong .. 1,824 0 0 
Matthews ........... denephheteae query htt. 2 © 
Barnicost (accepted) ............. » 1,74 0 0 





For the erection of a house and shop, London-street, 
Reading, for Mr. Lovejoy. Messrs, Wm. & J. T. Brown, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Matthews  ..rrcccorccsescoesconssesenes AMOS.» 0. O 
Barnicoat ........... 1 sbacecolces 1,001 6 0 
Sheppard .rreccrecocersderseesessese 998 0 0 
gpl caliente . 998 00 





For alterations and additions to house and shop, Broad- 
street, Reading, for Mr, Pooley, Messrs. Wm. & J.T, 
Brown, architects :— 

Wheeler Brothers (accepted)....., £600 0 0 





For a pair of villas at Fortis-green, Finchley, for Mr. 
George Emden, Messrs, W. Waymouth & Son, architects, 
Merritt & Ashby (accepted)..,,.. £2,058 0 0 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Mannfactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 


Dials, P Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 


Committees, &c. can be prom supplied with 
Limited, | estimates. A descriptive Pamp on Church 


and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond. 
street, London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE TREATMENT of SEWAGE. 
JOHN HART, , 


By JO 
& Pamgtia ar linntsign Ani and those interested in the 
Yultivation of 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 00. 
Leamington: H. WIPPELG, Victoria Library. 


WV ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The new and illustrated edition of ** The Dwellings of the Labour. 
ing Classes,” by HENRY KOBERTS. Exq. F3.A. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classses ”), 
will be found a summary cf che effurts at home and abroad to 
secure * Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 

“ A most valuable handbcok.”— The Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouriag Ulass.s, 2), Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 74, Also 
Desigus for Cottages, numbered oa shect, with Specification, &c. 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 
& CO.’3 PATENT R&VISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 
of every article require] in a well-farnished School, sent f>r three 

stamps. PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STREEL, MANCHESTER, 











Now pub*ished, 4t». demy, hantsomely bound, price 12s, 64. 


ICTURESQUE ARCHITECTORE, with 
, thirty fail page illustrations of Old Raglish Caurches, Cutteges, 
&e, in Bussex, ant adjoining omoties. 

fy W. YOUNG, Architect, London. 

rwingham : 3. BIRBECK, Publisher. 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others 
have a SKI of MODELS for 


& really good system, can 
BUILGERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 

YY, to which was # the prize offered in “Tne Builder, 
No. 1,380, and which has been adopted by many large firms, Also a 
Moedified Arrangement by Single Kotry, suit ble for smal! bullders.— 


Address, EK. A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, 


, 

ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDEKS 

PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide te the Valuation of all kinds 

Of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and ao 

Abstract of the New Building Act for the Constrnction 

oie, in rt ste arene Ora hee 

present Value ¥ A need. Meastring _ 

nenee, several aaerionnnn rveyors, 

Titgetrated po pao by Steel vings Bumerous W od- 
Royal 


cuta, 8vo, price &. peatly 

Lendon : ished . KELLY, Paternoster. row ; SIMPKIN & 
‘nbataLisy pt be had of all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be , new Editions in , of the following , 


orks ;— 

1. PETER ’ NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY JOUER, ta OARS Mam of it ete 
Use of Workmen, founded on and Mechanieai Prime 
ples. Ten Parts at 3s, or ip boards, 30s, ; containing upwards 
steel Plates, and nubvwereus Woodcat ONS 

9. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and Eee (reviant | by = 
aves par) combing bees oo for the Ose af Workens 5 = 


System to wh 
Formation of pp eet a my ee for Cemeteries, 








of new 
‘ Deseri the various employed. Tea 
ped Fa orite ete containing upwards of Ninety Steel 


Piates, and numerous W te. 
; SON’S Theore- 
8. TREDGOLD 2 IVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC: 





ng, and the 


ge 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr. B,-T, H,W.—C. V.~B. K.—C. L—-W. A. 1.—B, F.—J.G.— 
T. H. V.-J. B—-B B-H.C-s. R-G.TO-—C ££ O—R. T— 
8. M. & Co.—J. 8,—J. H.—C. C. H.—D. D.—Buildes's Apprentice, — 
E. F.—J. 8, & 8on.—C. 8.—W. B.—T. E. K.—Mr. E~F. A.—T. & Co — 
8. & W.—Subseriber.—S. 8 —W. J. A.—A. T.—O. B. (thanks, WNo),— 
H. W. (something more is needed than mere assertion).—C, L. (uext 
week), 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meotings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ori- 
GinaL TEstimoniats left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corigs ONLY should be sent, 


_ CH NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Comm tons should be addressed to the 





Wilson (accepted) sersersereerrvenns dye, 0 O 


Parts at 34, or in bo 


DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 


sisting of Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views 
‘ , Schools, Almshouses,Gas Works, Markets, and 
of Churches, Oh - Is, Bh BROOKS, Architect 


B autsfuil mal mn steel. Ten Parts at 3s, or 32s. boards. 
autifully engraved on steel. j ‘ 
e HOUSE DECORATOR and —— 
taining a Series of Lesigus for Decoratin 
artery ee gs waited to the various Styles of woliog Aree 
By H. W. and A. ARROWSMITH, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
3s. or in boards, 32s, ' RA 
7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECO ? 
TOR’S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art 
House Pain Graft and Marbling, 4 . 
ring, the Manufacture of Pig 
INS, Beq. Accompanied 
-brush Graining and Marbling- Ten 
Parts at 3s. or in 2s. 


The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 

$ enlarged tion, compre: 
Prastign! titestrations Bi tas tokio 3 Fe. wnere 4 
every Description of Manufacture of the Beitiap Popire, I sy fom 


by upwards of 2.000 Wood Engravings. sec pe ame See deve> 


Engineer, &c. The rapid of Mech: 
loped msi of the tmportaut fact since the first publication, in 1835, 
of the 





got. The inventions and eries recently made 
have engaged sedulous attention of the 5 for, as the value 
of each was tested xperiment, a descripti was acoo:dingly pres 
pared. By the selection of new articles, and care io the revision 
eld ones, this edition has now become tiestly enri: hed ; 00 
that it may be received as fully and fa ly expressing theese, 
ing state of adapted to the wants 
Practical Men.” In two Sve. vols. 
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